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PREFACE. 


It  to  probaUe,  that  the  original  design  and  principal  inotivu  of 
every  teacher,  in  publiehlng  a  8chool«book,  is  the  improvemeitt  vf 
tiM  own  pupils.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  pre< 
W!ta  compilation ;  which,  for  brevity  of  expression,  neatness  or' 
sti«c.gement,  and  compreliensiveness  of  plan,  is,  perhaps,  soponoi 
to  any  other  boolc  of  the  kind.  *'  My  chief  end  has  been  to  expkuii 
the  general  principles  of  Grammar  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  ae  pos 
sible.  In  the  definitions,  therefore,  easiness  and  perspicuity  have 
been  sometimes  preferred  to  logical  exactness." 

Orthography  is.  mentioned  rattier  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  from 
a  conviction  of  its  utility ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  Uiirty  or 
forty  pages  of  a  Orammar  in  defining  the  $omd$  of  the  alphabet  is 
(|uite  preposterous. 

On  Etymology  I  have  lefr  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  teacher 
In  the  time  of  teacliing.    My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  chttdreit, 
when  by  themselves,  labour  more  to  have  the  words  of  their  boo« 
hfuprinted  on  their  memories,  than  to  have  the  meaning  ftxed  ut 
tiMir  minds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  teacher  addresses  them 
9i9a  9ocet  they  naturally  strive  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning, 
than  to  remember  his  exact  expressions,    in  pursv?xnce  of  this  idea, 
the  Arst  p4ut  n'  ^hi8  little  voliMne  has  been  tlurom;  into  a  form  morfl 
reseniiituaf  n^ids  of  Lectures  on  Grammar,  Uian  a  complete  eluci 
datinii  %y  tut  *u.  ect.    That  the  teacher,  htmrever,  may  not  be  alwa 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  his  memory  to  supply  tj 
deficiencies,  the  most  remarkable  observations  have  been  shbjoine 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  wuch  tite  pupils  themselves  a»a. 
occasionally  be  referred. 

Tlie  desire  of  being  concise  has  frequently  hiduced  me  to  use  ver> 
elliptical  expressions ;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sufficiently  perspicuous. 
I  may  also,  add,  that  viany  additional  and  critical  remarks,  which 
migiit  have,  with  pcsopriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Gramnkar,  have 
been  inserted  rlOiier  in  the  Key;  for  I  have  studiously  witliheid 
everything  from  the  Grammar  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low- 
priced  for  the  general  good. 

The  Questions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  seventy-second 
page,  will  speak  for  themselves :  they  unite  the  advantages  of  both 
the  usual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  tliat  of  qoMtioa 
and  answer,  without  the  inconvenience  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  Concord  and  Oorem 
«eRt ;  and  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammarians  In  genecr 


PREFACl. 


h«Tlp  placed  before  those  which  relate  to  the  Utter.  I  have  not, 
however,  attended  to  this  division,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  ini* 
portance ;  but  have  placed  those  rules  first  which  are  either  moie 
easily  understood,  or  which  more  frequently  occur.  In  arranging 
a  number  of  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  please  every  reader.  I  have  fre 
quently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  expect 
that  the  arrangement  which  I  have  at  last  adopted  will  give  univei 
sal  satisfaction.  Whatever  order  be  preferred,  the  one  rule  roust 
necessarily  precede  the  other ;  and,  since  they  are  all  to  be  learned, 
it  signifies  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  concord  precede  those  of 
.  government,  or  whether  they  be  mixed,  provided  no  anticipations  be 
made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

For  exercises  on  Syntax,  1  have  not  only  selected  the  shortest 
sentences  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  cloaely  together,  with 
the  rules  at  the  bottom,  on  a  small  type,  and  by  tliese  means  have 
generally  compressed  as  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page 
as  some  of  my  predecessors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger 
size.  Hence,  though  this  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises 
on  bad  grammar,  it  really  contains  so  many,  that  a  separate  volume 
of  exercises  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Whatever  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  time 
of  teaching,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Functuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this ;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are 
so  very  short  and  pointed,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  othei 
Grammars,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off  rather  than  made.  Eve>y 
page  is  independent,  and  though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears 
an  air  of  neatness  and  ease  invitingly  sweet, — a  circumstance  not 
unimportant  But,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  and  others 
that  might  he  mentioned,  I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose 
tUfs  compilation  is  altogether  free  from  inaccuracies  or  defects ; 
much  less  do  I  presume  that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every 
one  who  nJay  choose  to  peruse  it ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Doetor 
Johnson,  **  He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of 
that  wrong  must  sufiTer  the  consequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are  to 
judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and  obstruct  him  by 
malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 

117  Those  pupils  that  an  capable  of  writing,  should  be  requested  to 
write  the  plural  of  nouns,  4«.,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The  £»' 
ereises  on  Syntax  sh  euJd  be  written  in  their  corrected  state,,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  under  Vie  word  corrected. 

E7  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  No.  of  the  Key,  not 
the  page. 
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English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  amJ 
writing  tlie  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  namely,  Orthographp^  Etymology. 
Synttue,  and  Prosody.     ' 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  paujers 
of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  Engiisii. 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowe!  is  a  letter,  the  name  of  which  makes  a  full  open  ••)unU 
The  Vov,o:s  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  w,  y.— The  Consonants  are  b,  ^,  d,  /, 
g,  h,  >,  A,  t,  in,  fi,  p,  g,  r,  s,  t,  v,  «,  x. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  that  has  a  sound  lest  distinct  than  that 
oi*  a  Vowel ;  as,  /,  m,  f . 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  ;  as,  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels  are  sounded 
asv  oy  in  boy. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the  two  vowaU 
<8  sounded ;  as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  ^'owels ;  as,  eatt  in  beomty. 

A  Syllable  is  a  part  of  ..  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be  sounded  at 
Mice  ;  as, /or  mfar-mer. 

A  Monosyllable  is  a  woid  of  one  syllable,  BSffox. 

A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,  Pe-ter. 
,  A  Trissyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  ;  as,  btU-ter-fiy* 

A  PolysylMle  Is  a  word  of  many  syllables. 

07  Why  should  judgement,  abridgement,  «fec.,  be  spelled  witho«t  ot 
How  can  g  he  soft  like  j  without  it !— See  Walker's  Dictionary,  wa 
dei  judgement 
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ETYMOLOGY.  '         .     > 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  oj 
Words  t  their  vaiious  modifications  ^  and  theit 
derivation. 

There  are  ni?ie  parts  of  Spcedi :  Article, 
Noun,  Adjective,  rronoun,  Verb,  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the,  A 
's  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used  before 
I  voWe],  or  silent  h ;  as,  an  age,  an  /tour. 

Cy  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
»r  thing;  as,  John^  London^  book, 

Nouns  are  varied,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

ODSBRVATIONt. 

*  A\»  used  before  the  long  sound  of  «,  and  before  »  and  y ;  as,  A 
«wl,  a  fnpAony,  a  ciec,  a  toeeile,  a  year,  such  a  one.^An  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  h  sounded,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  atcond 
syliabla ;  as,  4n  heroic  action ;  an  historical  account. 

A  la  called  the  inde/Untt  article,  because  it  does  not  point  out  a 
particular  person  or  thing ;  as,  A  king ;  that  is,  any  king. 

7A«  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  refers  to  a  partirulat 
person,  or  thing ;  as.  The  king ;  that  is,  the  king  of  our  o«m  country 

A  noun,  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  sens* , 
as,  Mtm  is  mortal ;  namely,  all  wumkimd. 

A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  tingular  number  only.— It  is  uwA 
before  the  plural  in  nouns  preceded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  /<tf ;  a 
freat  Maay;  as,  a/eiD  bookit ;  a  great  many  apples 

The  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers ,  and  sometimes  before 
adverbs  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree  i  as,  the  mm$ 
•tody  grammar  ths  better  I  like  it. 


KKOLltH  mrvifOLouv. 


Of  NVMBBE. 

Numtwff  i%  Um)  ^Mttiiwtton  or4NM  from  mttn 

Nouns  have  ttoo  luiinberfi ;  the  Singular  and 
iiiM  Plural,  The  lingular  denotes  one^  the 
\M\\\u\  nwie  itian  otie. 

1.  Tlie  piumi  i«  gcneraliy  forined  by  adding 
s  to  tiie  singuhu: ;  a^^  Book^  books. 

2.  Noun*  in  tt^  nh^  ch^  .r,  or  o,  form  X\)A 
filural  by  adtiing  en;  wa^  Mit$8«  MiBsce;  brushy 
i)ni8l)c«  ;  match^  uaalclieis ;  fox,  foxes ;  Iiero, 
heroes. — p*o«^* 

3.  NoiiiMS  ill  y  <?hangc  y  into  ies  in  die  plu> 
ral ;  a«,  Ijndy^  ladies  : — y^  witli  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies;  a«;,  Day^  days. 

4.  No<in«  in  /,  or  /<*,  change  /i  or  ft^-iw^o  vet 
in  the  plurul ;  as.  Loaf  haves ;  life,  lives, 

«««CRV&TMHft. 

Nouns  oiv^«c  in  tk,  souuding  A,  knm  tkc  i^nrnj  M'  addtaf  •  onl* , 

Nouns  in  co«  witli>«ii/c<ra«#o.  t^ro,  f^nH*..  portitOs  Mb,  tttd  fiia(i«» 
have  <  only  in  tito  pfurnl :  as,  fo/to, /«/»)«  :  o«w<o,  can<o«. 

NouMs  i«  ,^  tiavp  thi^r  plural  io  «{  as,  JUvf.  mufft;  exee|it  aCaff, 
«'hich  someiimes  has  tUmee. 


1i»otsrf,  *enrf,  miimrf;  krie/.Hief^  gfi^f-  ti^rdu^f,  hgMikttrckM, 
chief',  ffvlf,  t%rf,  mii';  fife,  ttrife ;  ^r«$/,  kmf^ttof.  and  re|nxK»/|  litfvar 
change/or /i%  into  »«*— (4  chahgi"  forfe,  into  vet,  STiioa't— K.  p.  93, 4 

Novns  arc  oitUer  pnofiteriir«»mmt)m.~Frnpirr  noiina  are  the  namtea  of 
(lorsons,  piacoK,  seas,  uMci  rivcru,  Ac. ;  as,  Thoma^t  SkmtUmd^  Fbrtk.* 

Ctmmom  lioHnc  are  tlie  uaisca  tX  ihiut^K  in  gerteral ;  aa,  CA«ir,  takk. 

CotUetiv*  noun«  are  uouus  that  isii;uif  v  w/iay :  as.  MmlHtmh,  crowd. 

AbsinH  ntHttM  are  thf^  iiatiies  of  ^f^ntfities  abKtracteri  from  their 
Mtbstancoe  ;  bn,  Wtsi»m^  ^ev^utdmeaa. 

Verbai  or  partUifHti  wmua  arc  iioortM  4en'if<^  frttm  v€  rbs  ;4r  Reoiiy 


*  Pneper  nouns  1mv4>  lli«  plurai  only  when  tke«'  refer  to  a  race  • 
famiiff^  a>,  Tlio  i  .^mftoeUt:  or  to  Kuvrral  pcrsoHiA  of  tite  aaMMnam*, 
«s.  The  eight  H*Mrys;  the  two  Mr.  HeiU;  tite  two  Misa  ffnNea*,*  <or 
witnont  the  mumnml)  Ww  Mi»t  ^oya;  hut.  w  a<hirea.siuj(  W'ttoiii  m 
wiiiul)  Aim*  01  «U  are  efjualiy  roticorned,  »n<lHlso  wheritite  nainea 
«'e  4ifer*nf,  we  plnrHhzo  tlH*  iith,  (Mr.  or  Miss  )  and  write  ^fi.x9e§ 
<i.««'i» :  UtMM0  Cmbv  ;  J/««/s#.  ;■*«)-  lliRM«i«iurfi.  f  r  >  <;4«?hrie  4W«)  Tut 
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Exercises  on  Number.  ^ 

ifWh,— •r  teU,—or  fftU,  M«  Pmrat  of  * 

F  0.1, •  book,  leaf^  candle,  Ual,  louf,  wish,  fi»h, 
«ex,  kisi^,  coacli,  inch,  sky,,  bonnly,  anny,  duty^ 
knife,  echo,  loss,  car^o,  wife,  story,  church, 
i-kUe,. glassy  sitidj,,  cal^  btanclv  streets,  potato, 
peach,  sheafy  booby,,  rock,  stone,  bouse,  glory  ^ 
Ivope,.  flowev,  cily,  dkfiicuhy,  distiess. 

Day*  boy,  relay,  diiinney^f  jouIney^  valley, 
nccdlies*  enemy ^aw  army^  a  vale,,  an  ant,  a  sheep^ 
liic  hills,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Cofrect  the /oilcfwing^  errors, 

A  eitd,  a  amay,  an  heart,  an  honi,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  honse^ 
am  pen,  a  ox,  valf^ies,  chisDnies,  j«Himie»,  attor 
niesy  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  indi,  a  eye 

Exercises  on  tfne  Observatiems, 

Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilk),  ruff 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerdiief,  gulf,  hoof, 
Hfe,.  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
Rieekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
Jame*,  wisdom,  reading.  , 

*  VTnal  is  the-  plural  of  far?  Foaes^  Why  ^  Becanse  Hoan»  in  «v 
»h,  ek,  a,  or  o,  form  the  pintral  by  adding  «ir.r— Wbat  is  the  plural  of 
ttoakt  Btoks.  Why?  jSecavse  the  plsral  is  eenerallDr  fornied  by 
afAdinf  « to  the  singular.— V/hat  is  tlw  plural  af  Itaff  Lea»n.  Why  7 
Becaase  noum mforfe, change /w/r  into  ve»'m  the  plural.— What 
ia  the  plnral  of  mnwy .'  Armies.  Why  1  Becawse  nouns  in  y  chango 
|i  into  ie»  in  tfte  ptaral.  What  is  tlM  plariri  of  dbff?  Days.  Spell  it'  ; 
il,  0,  f!,  r.  Why  not  #t  as  *>  •*  ^^  Bbcansn  f  with  a  vm»«<  be-fore  it= 
IS  not  changed  into  te^ ; — it  takes  »  only. — ^Wbat  is  the  ditierenc* 
iMtweeft  mMimg  and  ekanging  f-^K.  No.  37,  40,  41. 

t  Mlany  eminent  authors  dutnge  *jf  m  the  sing^ar  into  i«$  in  ttir 
•^urai,  Ihns :  Ckimmiss  with  scomi  rejecting  smoke.  Smft. 

Still  as  thott  dost  thy  radiant ^««nw(*  run.'  PWer. 
But  rattling  nmisense  in  ftril  vollies  breaks.  Popa. 
*  The  society  of  Ptocarators  or  j(ltor»«e«.  Boswett. 

Tills  nrinde  of  spelling  these  and  similar  words  is  lu^ly  improyat  . 
il»tt(  nrousii>t9»a  is  ^.i/fanMMi."  *^J4mr»ev/>ir*' 
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Of  Nouns. 

•aim  Nount  aro  irregular  in  the  formaUonof  their  plural :  such 


Singular 

Plwrtl. 

Singultir. 

Plural. 

Man* 

men 

Tooth 

teeth 

Woman 

women 

Oooie 

gees* 

Child 

children 

MOUM 

mice 

Foot 

feet 

Louse 

lice 

OC^ 

oxen 

Pennjr 

pence 

*  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simple ;  nameljr,. 
bjr  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  c  of  the  plural. ^J/MMe/maa,  not 
b«iing  a  compound  ot  man,  is  m«M«/ifMiii«,  it  is  said,  in  the  plural ;  I 
think  it  should  always  be  musselmen  in  the  plural. 


Singular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  swinel 
Die  (for  gaming) 
Die  (for  coining) 
Aide-de>camp 
Court-martial 
Cousln-german 
father-in-law,  dEC. 


Plmml. 
brothers,  or  brethren! 
•ows.  or  swine 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-camp 
courts-martial 
cousins-gennan 
fathers-in-law^  dec. 


t  Tlie  word  krethren  is  generally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  same 
uvftttf  or  c&itrcA,  and  brothers  to  the  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Namns  of  metals,  virtues,  vices,  and  things  that  are  weighed  or  m#*> 
nir«d.  <fec.,  are  in  general  singular,  as  Gold,  meekness,  drunkenness,  bream, 
keer,  beef,  dec,  except  when  tlie  different  sorts  are  meant,  as  Wines,  tea. 

Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural ;  such  as  AntipodeSf  Kt^ 
f^iti.  crtdenda,  miuutia,  banditti,  data,  folk. 

The  singular  of  hterati,  Ac,  is  made  by  saying  one  of  the  literati 
Bandit,  the  singular  of  banditti,  is  often  used  in  newspapers. 

The  words  Apparatus,  hiatus,  series,  brace,  dozen,  mean»i  uul  speeieo, 
are  alike  in  both  numbers.  Some  pluralize  series  into  serieses. 
Brace,  daaen,  iic,  sometimes  admit  of  the  plural  form ;  thus,  He 
bought  partridges  in  braces,  and  books  in  dozens,  ice. 

News  and  alma  are  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  but 
sometimes  in  the  plural.^Pains  is  generally  plurM., 

t  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the  plural  by 
the  article  « ;  as,  ^  sheep,  a  swine. 

Pease  tnifieh  are  used  when  we  mean  the  species ;  as.  Pease  are 
dear,  fish  is  cheap ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  number,  we  say.  Peas, 
fishes;  ta, Ten  peas;  two  fishes. 

Home  and /oo(,  meaning  cavahy  and  ittfaittrtf,  are  used  in  thi  sin* 
ftttar  form  with  a  plural  verb ;  as,  A  thousand  hors*  were  ready ; 
ten  thoosend  /eel  were  there.— ATcn  is  understood. 
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Of  Nouns. 


As  the  foJowing  words,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom  oecai, 
except  a  few,  the  pupil  may  very  property  be  allowed  io  omit  them. 
Mil  he  be  further  advanced.  ^    <  .    ■       » 


t)!m&Iculum 

anim&lcnia 

Focus 

foci      >     V 

Anthhesis 

antitheses 

Genius 

gcniit 

Apex 

apices 

Genus 

gdnera 

A                             31 

f  appendixes 

Hypothesis 

hypdthescs 

Appendix 

1  appendices 

Ignis  fatuus 

igncs  f&tui 

Arcinum 

Autdmaton 

Axis* 

arcana 

autdmata 

axes 

index 

L&mlna 

Magus 

indexes,  indices! 

l&mlnae 

magi 
r  memoranda,  er 
(^memorandums 

Basis 

Calx 

bases        \ 
calces 

Memorandum 

Cherub          < 
Crisis 

cherubim,  cherubs 
crises 

MStamorpbo- 

sis 

I  metamorphoses 

Criterion 

criteria 

Monsieur 

messieurs 

Datum 

data 

Phenomenon 

phenomena 

Desideratum 

desiderata 

Radius 

radii 

Diodresis 

diaereses 

Stamen 

stamina 

Effliiyium 

effluvia 

Seraph 

seraphim,  seraphs 

ElUpsis 

ellipses 

Stininhts 

stimuli 

Emphasis 

emphases 

Stratum 

strata 

Encomium 

'  encomia 
'  encomiums 

Vertex 
Vortex 

vertices       • 
vertices 

Erratum 

err&ta 

Virtuoso 

virtuosi 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words  of  oui 
own :  as,  simffersj  teissortt  tongs,  dec,  because  they  are  evidently 
to  be  used  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  such  words 
as  MatkematieSj  metapkifsies,  polities,  ethics,  pneumatics,  &c.,thou^ 
generally  pluroi,  are  sometimes  construed  as  singuUtr,  as,  Mathema* 
tics  is  a  science ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


*  SmU.  Nouns  in  vm  or  on  have  a  in  the  plural ;  and  those  which 
bavei*  in  the  singular  have  es  in  the  plural. 

t  Gfenn,  aSrial  spirits  ^  but  geniuses,  persons  of  genivs.  For  what 
leason  £.  JIfttrroy,  Elphinston,  Oulton,  and  others,  ploralize  such 
words  as  genius  and  rebus,  by  adding  ses  to  the  singular,  making 
them  geniussM,  rebusM*,  instead  of  geniuses,  rebusM,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  as  words  ending  with  u  single  s  are  never  accented 
on  the  uut  syllable,  there  can  oe  no  good  reason  for  ievMi$tg  the  • 
before  es.  Hence  rule  Sd,  page  7th,  begins  with  '*  Nouns  in  »,"  1>»> 
cause  those  in  s  include  those  in  m. 

« 

i  Indexes,  when  It  signifies  pohnters,  or  tables  of  c<»kt«Bto  W- 
dtees,  wb*»  *4  refers  to  algebraic  qnanthlM. 
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Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex. 

There  are  three  genders;   the  MascuUm^ 

Feminine^  and  Neuter, 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  male  sex;  as, 
A  man,  a  hoy,  >  ;      >      > 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  4s, 
A  womariy  a  girl,     ' 

The   Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  without 
life;  as,  Milk, 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex, 
1.  By  diflferent  words ;  as, 


Jfo/e. 

Female. 

Male. 

Femal*. 

Bachelor 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Beau 

belle 

Husband 

wife       ■ 

Bc?j 

i 

sow 

King 

queen 

Boy 

girl 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man    - 

woman 

Bidl 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

Bullock 
Ox,  or  Steer 

heifer,— »J/-er 

Milter       j 
Nephew 

spawner 
niece 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

ewe 

Colt         '  , 

filly 

Singer 

r  songstress 

Doy          ■'^- 

:  bitch 

(^  or  singer 

Drake         "' 

duck 
countess 

Sloven 

slut 

Earl 

Son 

daughter 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

hind 

Friar 

,   nun 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gander 

foose 

Wizard 

witch 

Uarl 

roe 

Sir 

madam 

•     ■.     ■^'' 

*                    OBSERV 

ATIONS. 

r             ' 

Some  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine :  such  as  jNireiit,  cMW, 
".OHrin^  tn/on/,  servant,  neigMtour,  JjfC. 

Some  nouns,  naturally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  fiuucuNiMor 
feminine  gender ;  as,  when  we  saj  of  the  sun,  He  is  setting ;  and  ol 
4m  moon,  She  is  eclipsed.  '     '  ' 


'  li- 
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Of  Nouns, 
2.  By  a  difference  of  termination ;  as. 


MaU. 

FemaU. 

MaU. 

Femak. 

Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgi«vi]M 

Admimstrfitor 

administratrix 

Lion 

lioness        s 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marchioness 

AmAusador 

4ambass8dre8S 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Pitron    , 

patroness 

Author  (often)  authoress* 

Peer       * 

peeress 

BSron 

bSroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess      * 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

i"  princess 

Cfiterer 

cateress 

Prior 

'  prioress 

Ghanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Condjictor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Elector 

electress 

Sultan 

sultaness,  or 

JSmperor 

empress 

*  sultana 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

RxScutor 

exteutrix 

Traitor 

' ' '  traitress 

Governor 

govemew 

Tutor 

tutoress        - 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Hero 

hSr-o-Ine 

Vi«count 

vMCountess 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

bdet 

hostess 

Widower 

• 

another  \ 

widow 

3.  B 

\y  prefixing 

vord;  as, 

A  rbeJk-qiparrow ;  a  Aeii-spanrow ;  a  Ae-goat ;  a  <Jke-goat ;  a 
servant ;  a  suri(f*8ervant ;  a  At-ass ;  a  «A«*as8 ,  a  auilt-child,  &e> 
aialc-descendants,  dec. 


*  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  use  entW* 
CM ;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  almost  invariably  accom* 
panics  this  word  will  distinguiih  the  gender  in  it  as  well  as  ia 
»nf«r,  dse 
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w 

./ 

'SS 

[ess 

It 

V 

M 

1 

*.\ 

i,or 

.\ 

r-**. 

iv'- 

'i' 

j?:^ 

O/'  the  Ca8e»  of  Nouns. 

Ck«  h  the  mMImi  one  Dona  bean  to  iMCher,  or  to  a  Tab,  or  ] 

Nouns  have  three  cases;  the  NomintUive, 
Possessive,  and  Objective.^ 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  a/t^e. 
The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an  a- 
postrophe  and  s  to  (he  Nominative ;  as,  Job's, 

When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe :  thus,-^ 


Simgvlar. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

PlknU. 

Norn.    Lady 

J^adles. 

John     '^^^ 

.;— -t 

Pots.    Lady*8 

Ladies* 

John's 

Obj.     Lady 

Ladies. 

John 

^  Proper  tuuiut  generaJly  vfaat  the  plural. — See  p.  7A,  2mI  iioI# 

EXERCISES. 

On  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

t  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book,  loaf, 
arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles,  brush, 
goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn,  mouse, 
kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass,  tooth,  tongs, 
candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Robert's  shoe,  horse.. 

*  The  Nominative  merely  denotes  the  name  of  a  thing. 

The  Pesaeative  denotes  potaeasion ;  as,  Ann^a  book. — Possession  is 
often  expressed  by  0/  as  well  as  by  an 's — K.  57  to  63,  also  194  and  195 

The  Oijeetive  denotes  the  object  upon  which  an  active  verb  or  a 
preposition  terminates. 

t  One  method  of  using  the  above  exercises  is  as  follows :— > 

Father^  anoun,  aingular  (number,)  $naaeuline  (gender,)  the  nominativ 
(case,)  plural ,  fathers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  plurti,  maaculine,  the  iMmiiM 
five.  Mothvi''s,  a  noun,  aingular,  feminine,  the  jwMemve.— Spell  it.— 

By  parsing  in  this  jnanner,  the  pnfil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  tlie 
ctuAstlons :  What  part  of  bpeech  is  father?  What  ntmberJ  What 
gender?  What  eaae?  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  loae  time  to  no 
purpose  in  askinr  them.— The  pupil,  however,  should  be  made  to 
imderstand  that  he  is  giving  anawera  to  questions  which  are  always 
auppoaed  to  be  asked. 

As  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaccuracy  ran 
iesultfrom  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  alwasrs  the  nominative, 
tUl  he  come  to  the  verb. — Caae  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  thaft 
lime  the  casM  of  pronouns  excepted.    See  Notea.p.30 
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Of  AliJBCTIVES.  \ 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  a  noun ;  as,  A  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  conoparison ; 
the  Positive,  Comparative,  and  Superlative, 

The  comparative  is  forn»ed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive ;  and  the  superlative  by  adding 
est;  as,  Sweet, sweeter,  sweeiest.*^^- ^' 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est ;  as  in  Happy,  happier,  happiest.^ 

AOJBCTITIS  COMPARED  IrREGULARLT  '<' 

Positive. 
Good,  (well  an  Adv,) 
Bad,  evil,  or  ill 
Little 

Much  or  many 
Late 
Near 
Far 
Pore 
Old 

*  The  Positive  expresses  the  simple  quality ;  the  Comparative  « 
ii/fher  or  lower  degree  of  the  quality ;  and  the  Superlative  ^e  high 
est  or  lowest  degree. — K.  68,  72. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  generally  compared  by  adding  er  and 
est ;  and  those  of  more  than  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  ptost ;  as, 
More  numerous,  most  numerous,  or,  by  less  and  least;  as,  LeM 
merry,  least  merry. 

Dissyllables  ending  with  e  final  are  often  compared  by  e  rand  est ; 
aa.  Polite,  politer,  politest ;  Ample,  ampler,  amplest. 
r.     t  If  a  vowel  precede  y,  it  is  not  changed  into  t,  l)efore  er  and  est  * 
as,  Gay,  gayer,  gayest ;  Coy,  coyer,  coyest. 

Soime  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  the 
word ;  M,  Upper,  uppemtost. —Some  have  no  positive  ;  as,  Exterior, 
oatreme. 

Nouns  are  often  used  as  AdjMuies :  m,  K  gold'Ting,  h  sihef-cup 
Adjectives  often  become  Nouns ;  as,  Much  good. 

Some  Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  comparison;  such  as, 
True,  perfect,  universal,  chief,  extreme,  Ac. 

Much  is  applied  to  things  wei.ifhed  or  measured ;  Many  to  those  that 
are  numbered. — Elder  jsid  eldest  to  persons ;  older  and  oldest  to 
things. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  singia 
vowel,  the  coiisouaut  is  doubled  before  er  and  est;  as,  tiig,  biggw 
yiggest. 


nnparative. 
better 

Superlative     ^ 
best. 

worse 

less              V 

worst 
least 

more"      '  ;*: 
later          ? 

most 
latest  or  last 

nearer             ' ^ 
farther         ,^^/' 
formei 
older  ot  elder 

nearest  or  next 
farthest 

foremost  or  f  r^t 
oldest  or  eldest 

OBSERVATIONS. 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  h  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun , 
as,  John  is  a  good  boy  ;  he  obeys  the  master. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns ;  Personal,  Relatire.  and 
Adjective.— The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  decUned  :— 

Singular,  Plural, 

Norn,      Post.      Obj.       Norn.       Poat.      06> 

PrSn^n?}!    I     mine  me  —We    ours   us 

2.  m,  or/.  Thou  thine  thee — ^You*  yours  you 

3.  m.        He      his     him  1 

3./  She     hersf  her    >  They  theirs  them. 

3.  n.  It        its      it      J 

Exercises  on  Personal  Pronouns, 

I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she, 
hers,  thqy,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you,  her, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  we 


*  Ye  is  often  used  instead  of  you  in  the  nominative ;  as,  Yif  are 
happy. 

Jlftne  and  thine  were  formerly  used  instead  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  or  an  A;  as,  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities ;  Give  me  thine  heart 

'  t  Hera^  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  should  never  be  written,  kef's,  ifs, 
out's,  yowl's,  that's;  but  hers,  its,  ours,  dec. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns,  Myself,  thyself,  himself,  Ac, 
are  commonly  joined  either  to  the  simple  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordinary 
Aouilr.to  make  it  more  remarkable.— See  K.  80, 06. 

These  pronoun^  are  all  generally  in  the  same  ctue  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  to  which  they  are  joined ;  as,  "  She  herself  said  so ;"  **  T^lry 
thewueUfu  acknowledged  it  to  me  myself  J*  "  The  tnaster  hiwue^ 
fct  it.»' 

falf,  when  used  alone,  is  a  noun,  as,  "  Our  fondness  for  self  it 
a  drtSol  to  others."— K.  96. 

^  some  respectable  Grammars  tht  pdssessive  case  of  the  diflbrent 
personal  pronouns  stands  thus :  1st,  my  or  miie,  our  or  ovrt— 8d,  Mf 
n  tMw,  your  or  yoitr«— 3d,  her  ot  kors,  their  or  tktirs.  I  see  no  im- 
propriety In  this  method ;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  it  per- 
iMpa  lelt  liable  to  olyectloA 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  ante- 
cedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  dec* 

The  simple  relatives  are  tvho,  which^  and 
that;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus,     ^ 

N<m.  Who.  ■_,,.. J,. 

Pom.  Whose.  <].  v'    w 

*    Okj.   Whom.        '  ^      '  ' 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;  as,  The  boy  who,\ 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and 
things  without  life  ;  as.  The  dog  which  barks ; 
tlie  book  which  was  lost. 

I  That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  or  which  „ 
as,  The  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including  both 
the  relative  and  the  antecedent ;{  as.  This  is 
what  I  wanted ;  that  is,  the  thing  which  I 
wanted.  / 

V  OBSKRVATIONS. 

In  asking  questtons,  Who,  toAtcA,  and  what,  are  called  Interrogative* ; 
as,  Who  said  that  ?    What  did  he  do  ?^K.  p.  84,  Note. 

The  relative  is  always  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and  person  with 
its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  case. — K.  p.  43,t  b. 

Which  has  properly  no  possessive  case  of  its  own.    The  objective 
wiith  of  before  it  supplies  its  place.    Our  best  writers,  however,  now 
use  whose  as  the  possessive  of  which :  as,  *'  A  religion  whose  origin 
is  divine."  BLAIR.    See  more  remarks  on  WhicK,aA  p.  ISl.—Foc. 
the  relative  as,  see  p.  146. 

*  The  relative  sometimes  refers  to  a  whcHe  clause  as  its  antece* 
dent :  as.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small 
degree  of  jealousy  and  discontent ;  that  is,  which  thing  or  circwn- 
sianre,  etctted,  ^e. 

1  Who  is  appU^  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  aa 
speaking  and  acting  like  rational  beings  — K.  p.  43,*  b.  ' 

t  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives;  as,  "I  know 
not  by  what  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled  ;* 
whiek  things  are  an  allegoiy.    Which  here  is  equal  to  these.—F,  07.  k 

Whoever,  whosoever,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relatives  equal  4o 
Ho  who ;  or.  The  person  that.—K.  88. 

Whatever  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever  tmA  whichsoever,  vn  some* 
times  adjectiras,  and  comUne  with  nouns,  and  semetioiei  eonpoand 
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Hterrogative$ ; 


Ajmective  Pronouns 
There  are  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1 .  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  Afy,  thy, his* 
her^  our,  your,  their,  its,  own,i 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
neither, 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  77tw,  that,t  with 
their  phirals,  these,  those.^ 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such, 
wholcy  some,  hothyOne,  other,  another:  the  last 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 

OBSBRVATIDNii. 

relatives,  equal  to  <A«I  wAicA.  Tliese  componnds,  however,  particular- 
ly whoso,  are  now  generall]r  avoided;.  Whmttver  and  whoever  are  most 
used. 

*  His  and  Aer  are  possessive  pionouns  when  placed  immediate]  jr 
before  nouns :  bat  when  they  stand  by  themselves,  kis  is  accounted 
the  possessive  casd  of  the  persom^fvowmw  he,  and  her  the  objective 
o(she. 

t  Its  and  efwn  seem  to  be  as  rnuci)  entitled  to  t)ie  appellation  ol 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my. 

t  Yon,  with  former  and  tatter,  may  be  catted  demoitstrative  pro 
nouns,  aft  w^  a»  this  and  that.    See  Synta;i,  R.  28^  6i 

if  That  is  sometimes  a  Ae/aftve,  sometimes  a  Demomsirathe  pro* 
noun,  and  sometimes  a  Conjunction.— K.  96L 

That  is  a  Retative  When  it  can  be  turned  into  who  or  »AtcA,  without 
destroying  the  sense ;  a|s  **  The  days  thtt  (or  whl:cb)  are  past  are 
gone  for  ever.'* 

Thttt  is  a  DemowttroHvi  pronoun  when  H  is  pl8ce<t  immediately 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  umiersitood ;  as,  **  Thai  book  is  new.*^ 
"'  That  is  not  the  one  1  want.** 

That  is  a  Conjunction  when  it  candoot  be  tmned  into  who  or  which; 
kut  marks  a  consequence,  an  indication,  or  final  end :  as,  "■  He  wa» 
M-  proud  thai  he  was  universally  despised."  lie  answered^  '^  That  he 
never  was  so  happy  as  he  is  nofwr.*'    Live  well,  that  y^  may  die  well. 

All  the  «iirfe/i»t>«  iMronouns,  (except  none^)  and  even  tlte  dewHtnstrtt- 
ttve,  distributive,  and  possessive,  are  adjectives  belonging  to  noun» 
either  expressed  or  understood ;  and  in  parsing  t  think  they  ought  to 
be  called  adjectives. — None  t*  used  in  ftofAnuinben ;  but  it  cannoi 
be  jomed*>«anoun 

Tlie  nLjr^tte  naae  other  ^houM  be  no  othfe.x— Another  hos  uo>  plMr» 

H 
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Promiscuous  exerdses  on  Nouns,  dec. 

A.  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mitie 
thine,  whose,  they,  iiers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its, 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these, 
llial,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none 
hride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir.  girl,  madam, 
i>ox,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady;  sweet  apples ;  strong 
bulls;  rat  oxen;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare,  Rich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
iarge,  little,  good,  had,  near,  wretched,  rigorous 
delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendia,  gay, 
imprudent,  pretty. 

The  human  mind;   cold  water;   he,  thou, 
sRe,  it ;  woody  mountains ;  the  naked  rock ; 
vouthful  jollity ;  goodness  divine ;  justice  se- 
vere ;   his,  thy,  otliers,  one,  a  peevish  boy 
h^Ts,  their  strokes;  pretty  girls;  his  droning 
flight ;  her  delicate  cheeks ;  a  man  who  ;  the 
sun  that ;  a  bird  which ;  its  pebbled  bed ;  fi- 
ery darts  ;  a  numerous  army ;  love  unbounded « 
a  nobler  victory ;  gentler  gales  ;  nature's  eld 
est  birth ;    earth's  lowest  room ;   the  wind« 
triumphant ;  some  flowery  stream ;  the  tern 
pestuous  billows ;  these  things ;  those  books  < 
that  breast  which ;  the  rich  man's  insolence 
your  queen ;   all  who ;    a  boy's  drum ;  hini 
«elf,  themselves,  myself.* 


*  The  pencnal pronouns,  Hmulf, ktrflf^  tkemtt'vet,  Ac,  are  umJI 
>i  the  iMMiWtve  ctse  as  ^^U  as  in  the  objective ;  as,  Hmtelf  shall 

0DIII». 

Mr.  Bleir,  ip  his  Gnmmar,  says,  they  have  only  one  case,  viJi ;  ^ 
•nm$uui»^ ,  Mit  this  is  a  mistali«.  fur  tiicy  have  the  cbftcttut  too^ 
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Of  Verbs. 

A  verb  is  •  word  that  a^rtM  something  of  its  nominatire  \  or, 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  heing^  doings 
or  suffering ;  as,  I  am, — ^I  love, — I  am  loved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive ^ 
and  Nevter,  .- 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  from 
an  actor  to  an  object ;  as,  Janries  strikes  tlie 
table.*       V 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  ol 
an  action,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
coes  ;  as.  The  table  is  struck, 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being,  or  a  state  of 
veing,  or  action  confined  totlie  actor;  as,  I  urn, 
he  sleeps,  you  run,] 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 


The   auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav 
ing  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative ;  thus, 

Pr<^«.  Do,    have,    shall,     will,     may,     can,      am,    must. 
Ptist.  Did,  had,      should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been — Be, 
do  have,  and  will,  are  often  principal  verbs  .J 

Ijtt  is  an  active  verb,  and  complete.    Ought  is  a  defective  ^erb, 
tiaving  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative. — P.  47,  mid. 


*  Active  verbs  are  called-  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action 
passes  from  the  actor  to  the  object.*— K.  p.  58,  Note. 

t  Neuter  verbs  are  called  intransitive^  because  their  action  is  con- 
fined  to  the  artor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object. — CksJiren 
*nould  not  be  troubled  too  soon  with  tite  distinction  between  arlive  and 
■  neuter  verbs. 

t  It  was  thotf  ght  quite  unnecessary  to  conjugate  the  verbs  have  ar^i 
do,  &c.,  through  all  their  moods  and  tenses ;  because  a  child  that  Can 
raudily  conjugati  the  verb  to  love,  can  easily  conjugate  any  otuer  verb 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices  Moods,  Tenses, 
N  umbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  o/"  Verbs. 

Verbs  haye  five  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indica 
five,  Polenlial,    Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive.  y  ^ 

The  Indicative  rtiood  simpiv  declares  a 
thing  ;  as.  He  loves ;  he  is  lovtd  ;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility 
liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation  ;  as.  The  wint) 
May  blow;  we  may  walk  or  ride;  I  can  swim; 
he  U'Ofild  not  stay ;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
occ,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjiniction  expressed 
or  understood,  and  followed  by  another  verb ; 
as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carry  us 
not  up  hence.  '. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  e.xliorts, 
entreats,  or  permits ;  as.  Do  this ;  remember 
thy  Creator;  hear,  0  my  people  ;  ^othy  way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  nninbci 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as, 
To  love, 

i»  .  —  ■■  

Kicplanations  of  tlie  niood^  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  inseatci  htrt 
4.r  Uic  sake  of  order ;  \nA  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  deta'^  tht 
•earner  »o  loiisr  as  to  connnit:  thf>rn  to  memory :  he  ought,  thbi  *)«cre 
«fter  jfetting  the  definition  of  a  vnrb.  to  proceed  to  the  inflecui  n  of 
It  without  de!ay  ;  and,  when  lie  comes  to  the  exercises  <m  the  ^  arm. 
he  can  louk  badt  to  ine  delinition  of  a  verb  active.  &c..  as  occatiiitD 
may  re<iuire, 
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Of  Tenses,  or  Distinctions  of  Time. 

The  Present  tense  rxpresses  what  is  going 
on  just  now ;  as,  I  love  you  ;  I  strike  the  table. 

The  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or  event 
either  as  past  and  finished ;  as,  He  broke  the 
bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy;  or  it  represents 
the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past ; 
as,  My  father  was  coming  home  wheii  I  met 
him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
fust  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished ;  as,  John 
^las  cut  his  finger  ;  I  have  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
pasty  before  another  event  happened ;  as.  All 
the  judges  Jiad  taken  their  places,  before  Sir 
Roger  came. 

» 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
Lome ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoiced 

The  Future  Perfect  intimates  that  the  action 
^ill  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  before  the 
lime  of  another  future  action  or  event ;  as,  I 
shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten  o'clock  to 
morrow. 


*  Mr  Walker  and  otiiers  have  divided  the  firat  future  into  tite 
ftitum  fmetdling,  and  the  futun  pfomntimg  or  eommmmimg.  That 
iii»  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Walkei  ftffirros,  is 
ueeediitgly  quettumaUe ;  for  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  the 
\iiure  :ense,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  in  detei* 
sntning  whether  he  ought  to  use  toiV  rather  than  tkalh  ^  There 
kn  tlUs  division  serves  no  purpose 
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Remarks  on  some  of  the  Tenses,    ' 

On  tub  PiitiNT 

}  The  PrttenI  Ttm$$  is  «»ed  to  exprtsi  •  AoMl  or  emttam:  m 
lU)  mikffa ;  Sho  goet  to  church.  It  It  sometimei  applied  to  person 
\onf  stoice  dead,  when  the  narmtion  of  thetr  actions  excttes  on 
puMMions ,  as,  **  Nero  is  abhorred  for  his  cruelty/'  "  Milton  it  ad 
mired  for  his  sublimity."  -  S; 

1.  In  liiatorical  narration  it  is  besutifully  usea  for  the  Ptt  "Pmu* 
*»,  ''Cesar  leavtf  Gaul,  eroa$tt  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy  wiih 
five  thousand  men.*'    It  is  sometiineft  used  with  Ane  eiTei:!  for  tiie 
Perfect;  as,  *'In  the  Uook  of  Genu:iis,  Moses  tells  us  who  were 
the  descendants  of  Abraiiam,** — for  has  told  us.  .  -tfr  •. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  i»A«ii,  before,  at  toon  «f, 
ofter,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action ;  as,  WtH*n 
he  comet,  he  will  bo  welcome — As  soon  as  the  post  arrivet^  the 
lettera  will  be  delivered.  >    ,    ^<9, /. 

«  4.  In  the  continuate,  progressive,  or  compound  form,  it  expresses 
in  action  begun  and  going  on  just  now,  but  not  complete  ;  at,  1  mi 
ttndging  iny  lesson.    He  is  writing  a  letter. 

On  tmk  Past. 

Tlie  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  is  Hmited  by  the 
cireumstance  of  time  or  place:  as.  ••  We  saw  him  yesterday.'*  "  We 
were  in  bed  when  he  arrived.*'  Here  the  words  yesterday  and  vAtn 
limit  the  action  and  state  to  a  particular  time.— After  deatk  all  agents 
•re  spoken  of  in  the  Past  Tense,  because  time  is  limited  or  deflnedby 
the  life  of  the  person ;  as,  '*  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  umis  rentarkable 
for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  style ;  l>e> 
oaoae  all  narration  implies  some  drcumstance ;  as,  "  Socrates  refused 
to  adore  false  gods."  Hero  the  period  of  Socrates'  life,  being  a 
Umited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the  narration.  It  is  im< 
proper  then  to  say  of  one  already  dead,  **  He  hat  been  murh  admired  ; 
he  hat  done  much  good:"  but,  "He  mm  much  admired;  be  dii 
much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  is  cb-cumatan- 
Halfy  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits  the  time  <if  the 
*etion  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  |ime,  yet  sum  words  as  often, 
oomtUmet,  many  a  time,  frequently,  and  sfanilar  vague  intmiations  of 
lime,  except  in  narraHont,  reqoU'e  the  perfect,  because  they  admit 
t  certain  latitude,  and  do  not  limit  the  <«rtion  to  any  definite 
portion  of  past  time— thus,  **  How  often  hoot  we  ottn  (be  proud 
lespised.** 
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On  TMl  PuricT. 

*Plie  Ptffttt  TViiM  ehiefljr  «!«nole»  the  ■crompl'"«l«nirnt  ♦»/  fii#rr 
•ct»,  without  any  meeettmrf  -^latioti  to  rtmt  or  ;i/aer.  or  any  uihei 
nrcuDiNlance  of  tlieir  existence  ;  an,  Fhilo«ophi*r(i  hne  tnitmiinifd 
%o  mventigate  the  urigin  of  evil.    In  general,  however,  it  denufe*. 

1.  An  MCtW>n  tiewk  (hf^sHed ;  a».  I  h»v»  htorti  grrat  new*.  I'he 
poMt  ha$  ariiveii,  but  he  kaa  brtmght  no  letterit  lor  yon.  • 

2.  An  action  done  in  r  de/init*  apure  of  time,  (Kurh  an  m  thy,  n 
wtnk,  a  yrer,)  a  part  of  which  Imik  fet  tu  c/«f*e  ;  ai»,  I  Aaw«  »ptmi  liiii* 
day  well.  * 

3.  An  action  perferteO  swnie  time  ago,  hm  wlimie  ronsf*t]M«iir»?.« 
r.ttend  to  the  presert  l<iiie,  aa,  We  h«it  nrgitctti  our  duty,  and  at'«* 
therefore  unhappy. 

Omratiim  or  ffit'fprf  rei|uireii  the  pfrjrtu ;  om,  He  Ac*  6*"fa  demi 
four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  Mai  written  oruliont*,  hri-anse  the  oih- 
tions  are  Htlll  in  ttitlenee;  but  we  cannot  ttay,  Cicero  Am  mritiet 
poems,  because  tiie  pooniN  do  not  exist ;  tliey  are  lost ;  thevtfore, 
we  must  say,  "  Cicero  wrete  poems." 

Tlie  followlrfr  are  a  tew  instancps  In  which  this  tense  is  im- 
properly n!<cd  for  the  past.  "  I  liave  sonoewherc  met  with  thr 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man.  which  A«»  very  much  pfe^frd  me." 
Spect.  No.  177.  The  latter  part  of  this  senteiH-e  in  rather  morrahu* 
fitan  atsertive:  and  therefore  It  should  be — which  very  niMch  pleated 
me,  thut  is,  when  t  read  it. — **  When  that  the  poor  hath  cried.  Cesni 
hath  wept."  Shakesp.  The  style  is  here  narrative:  Cesar  mu.« 
dead.  It  should  therefore  be,  "  When  the  poor  crird,  Cesar  vu^t. — 
•♦Thoriigh  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  (»ur  pleasures  is  more  contracted 
than  it  has  formerly  been;  yet,"  Ac.  Blair,  Sermon  12.  It  should 
be,  "than  it  formerly  wa« ;"  because  in  old  a|:e,  the  former  stages 
of  Ufe  contrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea,  not  of  com- 
pletion,  bat  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  subject  of  narration, 
rather  thin  oi  assertion. — "  I  have  known  him,  Eugenius,  when  he  hoa 
been  going  to  a  play,  or  an  opera,  divert  the  money  which  was 
designed  for  that  purpose  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  hat 
mat  with  in  the  street."  Spect.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  **  when  ha 
was  going,"  and  "  whom  he  met  with  in  the  street ;"  because  the 
wttions  are  etrewnstantiaUy  related  by  the  phrases,  wAea  going  to  a 
phy,  and  in  the  street. 

On  THI  FOTtTRB   PKKFKCT. 

tfpon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  second 
>itttre  should  hare  wiU  or  ihdU  in  afl  the  persons,  as  in  the  first 
Ht.  Mnrnqr  has  excluded  wi7/  from  the  first  person,  and  sham  tnMn 
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the  Mconi  and  (Atri,  because  they  appear  to  him  to  oe  incorrectly 
applied ;  and  in  the  examples  which 'he  has  adduced,  they  are  incor 
rectly  applied ;  but  thds  is  tiot  a  suflicient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogether  from  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  writer ;  he  has 
applied  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  dune  with  wUi  and  ikall 
in  tYieJSnt  future,  as  well  as  in  the  second.       -,  ,v     >»  ,><  r^yK-)t  :  k 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  lotff  in  the  first  future,  to  intimate  my 
resolutwm  to  perform  a  future  action,  as,  I  mil  go  to  church,  for  I 
^ain  reflved  to  go,"  why  should  I  not  employ  tn.U  in  the  weoiut 
future,  to  intimate  my  resolution  or  determination  to  have  an 
action  jinwAerf  before  a  specified  future  time?  Thus,  "I  tcttt  have 
written  my  letters  before  supper:*'  that  is,  I  am  def ermtiwd to  have 
my  letters  finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirma* 
tion  respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  letters  called  in  question, 
the  propriety  of  using  wU  in  the  first  person  would  be  unques- 
tionable. Thus,  You  will  not  have  finished  your  letters  before 
supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  /  to«//— Will  what  ?  ^*  Will  have  finished  my 
'etters." 

SnaXly  in  like  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  fecowtf 
And  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  instance,  if  I  say,  "  He 
xotU  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  June,"  I  merely  foretell  what  he  wiH 
have  done ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  comptl 
him  to  pay  it  before  June ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning,  I  skovUi 
have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  and  said,  "  He  sthsiU  have 
paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  use  this  future  ;  we  rather  express  tiie 
idea  as  nearly  as  we  can  by  i\iQ  first  future,  and  say,  "  He  shall  pay 
His  bill  before  June ;"  but  when  we  do  use  the  second  future,  it  is 
<>vident,  I  trust,  from  tlie  examples  just  given,  that  shall  and  wiU 
sitould  be  applied  in  it  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  first. — Sve  1  Cur. 
XV.  24. — Luhs  xvii.  10. 


On  the  Avxiuart  Verbs. 

Tl»e  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as,  /)o,  shall,  will, 
wny,  can,  and  must,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and  were  originally 
used  iis  such,  having  after  thfem,  either  the  Past  Participle,  or  the 
Infinitive  Mood,  with  the  to  suppressed,  for  tAe  sake  of  sound,  as  it 
is  after  bid,  dare,  &c.  (See  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Thus,  I  havt  loved 
We  may  to  love.  He  will  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  maif  to  ive 
loved.  We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  would  to  have  given  him 
the  book.    All  must  to  die.    I  shall  to  stop.    I  can  to  go. 

These  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the  Iniim' 
f*pe  or  participle ;  and  although  this  u'ould  be  a  simpler  way  of  pars 
l^g  the  verb  tlia<n  the  common,  yet,  in  compliment,  perhsj;**;^  to.tha 
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Gntk  uid  Latin,  guuninanaiw  m  feaeral  consider  the  auxiliary  and 
the  following  veib  in  the  infinitive  or  partici^  as  etie  verb,  ani 
parse  and  oonstrae  it  acoopdin^y.  ^r 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  Mood  reiSsr  to  pttatwL, 
pant,  and  futurt  time.  This  needs  not  excite  surprise ;  for  oven  tlw 
Present  Indicative  can  be  made  to  express /ii(»re  time,  as  well  ae 
the  future  itself.    Thus,  **  He  leaves  town  to-morrow.^ 

Present  time  is  expKssed  m  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  he 
«MiU  or  iPouM  come  just  now.'* 

Paat  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiUaries ;  as,  '*  It  wm 
my  desire  that  he  should  or  MOitM  come  yesterday."  **  Though  he 
tiff  J  til  he  might  recover.** 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  should,  or  ttould  come  to*morrow. 
if  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.  If  lie  would  delay  his  journey  a  few 
days,  I  mighty  could,  uiouHd,  or  should  accompany  him. 

AKhough  such  examples  as  lliese  are  commonly  addiiiced  as 
proofe  that  tkese  auxiliaries  refer  to  preseut,  past,  and  future  time, 
yet  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  mtgAf,  comld,  would,  and  shoiM. 
with  swy,  and  oan,  merely  eiq;>ree8  flierty,  o6t2tf jr,  will,  and  dutff, 
without  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and  that  the  precise  time  is 
ifenerally  determined  by  the  drift  or  scope  of  the  seiMience,  or  rathet 
tiy  the  advorb  or  participle  that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  b^ 
these  auxiiiariea. 

Must  or  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imply  nereseitif  and  obliga- 
tion, without  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when  I  say,  **  I 
must  do  it,**  must  merely  denotes  the  moessity  I  am  under,  and  do 
ttie  present  time,  which  might  easily  be  made  future,  by  saying,  '*  1 
must  do  it  next  toe«ft  :**  Here  future  time  is  expressed  by  next  week, 
and  not  by  must.  If  I  say,  '*I  must  have  done  it:**  Here  must 
merely  expresses  aocvssity,  as  before,  and  1  have  dome  the  past  time. 
''These  ought  ye  to  do:**  Here  oi^/ merely  denotes  obligation,  and 
do  the  present  time.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done :"  Here  ought 
merely  expresses  duty  or  oUigation,  as  before;  but  the  time  of  it(( 
existence  is  denoted  as  psst,  by  to  have  4ons,  and  not  by  ougM,  w 
llr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  must  will  not  admit  of  the  ohjeetive  after  it,  nor  is  even  pre* 
ceded  or  succeeded  by  the  sign  of  the  infinUine,  it  has  been  con 
sidered  an  absolute  auxiliary,  like  may  or  can,  belonging  to  tlw 
Potential  Hood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  verb,  though  defectivt 
and  always  fovems  another  verb  in  the  infinitiv« 
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QT  WaL  aW  Shall. 

Witt^  in  the  jit$t  person  singular  and  pZiinii,  inUaMite»  n$otwHm 
anil  fremiting ;  as,  I.  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  ms 
We  vill  go.    1  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 

IVt(/,4n,  the  Mend  and  third  person/  commonly  forettlU ;  My  \U 
mill  reward  the  righteous,    You,  or  they,  toill  be  very  happy  there. 

SKall,  in  the  fiw  pers<m,  only  foreitlls;  as,  I,  or  we  shall  g« 
to*morrow.    hi  tiie  itettid  and  third  person,  Shall,  promise*,  com 
imandty  or  thrt-iUetu ;  a|i,  They,  or  you,  shall  be  rewarded     Ttinn 
ihalt  not  steal.    The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die. 

But  this  must  be  nhder&tood  of  affirmative  sentences  only ;  To 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  •.ommoniy 
takes  place;  as.  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  f  •   i.mia  yoti 
ptmit  me  to  send  it  t    Will  James  return  to-morrow  f  i.  e.  do  you 
expect  hfm  T 

When  the  attpnd  a^id  third  person,*  are  represented  hs  the  subjects 
of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughts,  SB  ALL  foreteits, 
9f  In  the  first  person ;  as,  "He  says  ht*haa  be  a  loser  by  this  bar- 
gain.** <*Do  you  suppose  you  shall  go  ?^*  and  WILL  promises,  as 
in  tlie  first  person ;  as,  ''  He  says  he  mU  bt-ing  Pope's  Homer  to- 
mon-ow."    You  say  you  will  certainly  come. 

Of  shall  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expresses  the  mil  or 
rssolution  of  its  Nomittativs :  Thus,  I  shall  fall ;  Thou  shplt  love  thy 
neighbour ,  He  shall  be  rewarded — express  no  resolution  on  the  pait 
of  /,  thattf  he. 

Did  will^  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution  of  its 
4Yointiialtt'e,  the  diflScvlty  of  applying  will  and  shall  would  be  at  an 
end  ;  hnt  this  caivnot  be  said ;  for  though  will  in  the  first  person 
always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  Nominative,  yet,  in  the  second 
and  third  person,  it  does  not ^tUways  foretell,  but  often  intimates  the 
resolution  of  its  Nomtnotive  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  the  first  j^erson : 
4ms,  Ye  tBttt  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  hi^v-e  life.  He  will  not 
foiform  tile  duty  of  my  husband's  brother,  Deut.  xxv.  7;  see  als<> 
ierse  0.  Accordhogly  wouldy  the  past  time  of  will,  is  used  in  the 
wame  manner ;  as,  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in,  Luke 
XV.  28. 

Should  and  would  are  stibjcct  to  the  same  rules  as  shall  and  will; 
diey  are  generally  attended  with  a  supposition  ;  as,  Were  I  to  run,  I 
should  soon  be  fatigued,  &c. 

Should  is  often  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express  duty  or  obliga- 
lion ;  as,  We  should  remeniber  the  poor.  We  ought  to  obey  Clod 
rattier  than  men. 


See  Pa^  14L    (A«.  2d. 
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To  LovB  ActtM  VoU* 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plunk 

ftr$on  I  lovt 

1.  We  lent 

%.              Thou  lovest 

9.  You*  lo«« 

>               lie  faives  or  ht^eth 

3.  Tiiey  lav 

Past  Tense. 

"i        Singuktr,  Plurak 

I.  riovod  I.  We  loved 

$.  Thou  lovedtit  2.  You  loved 

S.  He  loved  3.  They  loved 

Perfect  Tense. 

Its  signs  are,  liavc,  hast,  has,  or  hith. 


Singvlar. 
I.  I  have  loved 
9   Thou  hast  lovod 
3   He  has  or  hath  loved 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  lovcii 

2.  You  have  loved 

3.  They  have  loved 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs,  hatl,  hadat. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved 
;.  Ho  had  loved 


Pluraf. 

1.  We  had  loved 

2.  You  had  loved 
3  They  had  loved 


I    »   '»  vu  or  will  love 
%    khvu  bOaU  or  v/ilt  love 
S.  He  biiall  or  will  love 


fC 


Future  Tense. 

Signs,  shall  or  will. 

PlMTot. 

1.  iVe  shall  or  will  lov» 

2.  You  shall  or  will  love 

3.  They  shall  or  will  love 


*  Fev  has  always  a  |i^tirai  verb,  even  when  applied  to  a  ttngtt 
•xWtnrfwf 
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future  Perfect. 

rSee  pages  33, 84.]  •  -^  'i\ 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Rhall  or  will  have  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 
9.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved  9.  Shall  <tr  will  have  loved 

2.  Shall  c  will  have  loved  3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved  ^ 


;•. 


I 


hii 


1 1 
I 


Potential  Mood. 
Present. 

SigiiS,  majf^  can,  or  imut. 


ffingtdar. 
I.  May  or  can*  love 
S.  Mayst  or  canst  love 
3.  Ma>  or  can  love 


Plmrai. 
I.  May  or  can  love 
9.  May  or  can  love 
3.  May  or  can  love 


Past. 


Signs,  migkt,  cuuU,  would^  or  tkould 


Singular. 
I    Mtsht,  could,  would,  or 

should  lovo 
9.  Mightst,  couldst,  wouldst, 

or  shonldst  love 
3.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

sliould  love  V  ^ 


Plural 
I.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  !ove 
9.  M)i;lit,  could,  would,  or 

should  love 
3   Might,  could,  would,  or  \ 

should  love 


Perfect.  ■'■'■' 

Bigna,  may,  can,  or.  mutt  have.  V  . 

Singular.  PluraL 

1 .  May  or  cnn*  have  loved  v .  May  or  can  have  loved 

9.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved  9.  May  or  can  have  lovea 

8.  May  or  can  have  loved  3.  May  or  can  have  loved 

*  Must^  although  it  l>clongs  as  properly  to  the  prtsent  and  p»ifjfet 
pocential  as  may  or  con,  has  been  omitted  for  wiu.  of  room :  hut  in 
ftoing  over  these  tenses,  with  the  auxiliaries,  one  by  one,  it  is  easy  to 
take  it  in  thus :  I  must  hvt^  Thna  must  love^  d:c.— See  2d  no*e,  p.  37. 
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Pluperfect. 

8igM,  mightf  eonM,  ttmU,  or  tkouU  ibcv«. 

Stngular.  PhirmL 

I  Might,  could,  would,  or  I.  Might,  could,  would,  n 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

S.  Mightst,  dec,  have  .uved  3  Migtit  have  loved 

J.  Miglit  have  loved  S.  Might  have  loved 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


ijv:,    \>-:.  Simgular 

1.  If  I  love 

2.  If  thou  love 
'   '•           3  If  he  love 


Phrrol. 

1.  If  we  love 

2.  If  you  love 
t.  If  tfcey  love* 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singmhr.  Pkiiwf. 

t  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  2  Love,  or  love  ye,  or  J9% 

.,       dothouiovet  or  do  ye  love 

Infinitive  Mood. 

■  •  -s   PfewBl,  To  love  Pet/ecl,  To  have  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Loving.       Past,  Loved.       P*rf«et^  BAving  loved.l 

*  **  The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  are,  in  event. 

espect,  similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,. 

with  the  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  coujunctiou  expressed  oir  implied,i 

denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition."— -See  p.  83,. 

i|0teSd. 

t  The  imperative  mood  is  iMt  entitled  to  ihrtt  persons.  In  strict 
propriety,  it  has  only  the  teconi  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
I  say,  Let  me  love :  I  mean.  Permit  <ikoii  me  to  love.  Hence,  ht 
me  love,  is  construed  thus :  let  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  n.e 
(to)  lovo  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  let.  See 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  that  permit  (me  to  love)  is  the  /rsf 
person  singvlar,  imperative  mood :  then,  why  should  ht  (me  to  love,) 
which  is  exactly  similar,  be  catled  the  first  person  I  The  LbNir- 
9erb  wants  the>Ir«(  person,  and  if  it  has  the  tkurd,  it  haw  also  a  dif  • 
ferent  termination  for  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  EngKsb>vedb 
..4L1M 1  Bee  Key.  N».  M8-SU. 
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Of  Verbs.  ^ 

Exercises  on  the  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  Case§ 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

*  We  love  him ;  James  loves  me ;  it  amuses 
iiim ;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country, 
frienas  invite  friends ;  she  can  read  her  lesson , 
she  may  play  a  tune :  you  might  please  her ; 
thou  may  est  ask  him ;  ne  may  have  betrayed  us  > 
we  might  have  diverted  the  children ;  John  can 
deliver  the  message. 

I  love ;  to  love ;  love ;  reprove  thou ;  has 
loved ;  we  tied  the  knot;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love  ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  te 
Ipve;  to  baptize;  to  have  loved;  loved;  loving; 
to  survey ;  having  surveyed  ;  write  a  letter ; 
read  your  lesson ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father.     .      v '    ^   , 

Tlie  teacher,  if  he  chooses,  may  now  acquaint  the  learner  with 
the  difference  between  the  Nominative  and  the  Objective. 

The  Nominative  oet$;  the  Objective  is  acted  upon;  as,  He  eate 
•pphu. 

The  Neminatlve  commonly  comes  before  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Concerning  pronouns,  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  first  $peak» ; 
the  secoad  is  Sfirtcen  to ;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  of. 

*  We  may  pane  tlie  first  sentence,  for  example.  We  hve  Mm; 
We.  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  thw 
Noolinative ;  Imue,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present, 
Indicative ;  im,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  the 
Objective. 

QUESTIONS  which  should  be  put  to  the  pupils. 

How  do  you  kmow  that  love  is  plural  ?  Atu.  Because  im  its  Nom)^ 
native  is  plural.  How  do  you  Know  that  love  is  the  first  person? 
Am.  Because  me  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  al* 
ways  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 
before  it.-X.  109, 104. 

Many  ef  fhe  phrases  in  this  page  may  be  converted  into  exerclMt 
of  a  diffieoMart  Und ;  thtts  rye  meaning  of  the  sentence.  We  love  Mst, 
may  beecpressed  by  the  passive  voice ;  as^Heis  hved  by  u*. 

It  may  also  be  turned  mto  a  question,  or  made  a  negative ;  as. 
Do  we  >uvi  Mm  f  Ac.    We  do  not  love  km. 

These  are  m  few  oi  the  ways  of  using  the  exercises  on  a  staigto 
page ;  ibut  tiae  variety  of  methodc  that  every  ingenious  and  diliginl 
teacher  may  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  and  taqpfov* 
Iha  iimUaahiBrting  of  his  pupils  is  pa»t  finding  o«a 
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,-fK\ 


>  ,.n::-  '• 


;  ;  Cy  Verbs. 

TO  BB. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Preafent  Tense. 


Mam* 

fl.  Thou  art 
I.  He  is 


1.  I  wa« 

9.  Thou  wut 

S.  He  was 


Flwni, 
1.  We  are 

t.  You  are 
3.  They  art 


") 


Past  Tense. 


,(. 


PbtrmL 
I.  We  were 
S.  You  were 
S.  They  weiv 


Perfect  Tense. 


SiHguUt. 
].  I  have  been 
t.  Thou  hast  been 
3  He  has  been 


PharmL 
1.  We  have  been 
3.  You  have  been 
3.  They  have  been 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular* 
I.  I  had  been 
9.  Thou  hadst  been 
3  He  had  been 


Phiral, 
1.  We  had  been 
3.  You  had  been 
3.  They  liad  been 


Singular. 
1.  I  shal>  or  will  be 
3.  Thou  Shalt  or  wilt  be 
*«  He  shall  e?  wUlbe 


Future  Tense. 


Pbiral. 
1.  We  shall  or  will  be 
3.  You  shall  or  will  b'j 
3.  They  shall  «r  will  be 


*  Put  loving  after  am^  &c.,  and  you  make  it  an  Aetiv*  verb  in  the 
frogrtttivt  form.— Thus,  I  am  hoingt  thou  art  loving,  he  is  loving, 
Ac— P.  39 

Put  IovmI  aftcfr  esh  and  you  will  malce  it  a  Pessivt  veib.— See 
p  33. 
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I 


Of  Verbs. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


Stmgyimr. 
1   Shall  M*  will  have  been 
t.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been 
3  Shall  or  will  hare  been 


P/«ral.  / 

1.  Shall  er  will  have  bee* 
t.  ShiU  or  wiU  have  beea 
S.  Shall  9r  wiU  have  been  V^ 


Potential  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 

Singular.  ^  ;   ' 

1    May,*  or  can  be 
9.  Mayit,  or  canst  be 
3.  May,  or  can  be 


Past. 


i.  Miglit,  A. ..  be 
9.  Mightst  be 
3.  Might  be 


'    Plural. 
1.  May,  or  can  be 
S.  May,  or  can  be 
3.  May,  or  can  oe 

"i  "♦  ■■'■ 

J  ■ 

Plmroi. 
1.  Might  be 
"^  9.  Might  be 
3.  MiglU  be 


Perfect. 


■■  :?:N 


Singuhr. 
1.  May,  or  can  have  beear 
9.  Mayit,  or  canst  have  been 
3  May,  or  can  have  been 


ii!H>si.H-'-V 


Plural. 
1.  May,  or  can  have  been 
9.  May,  or  can  have  beet 
3.  M^yi  or  can  have  been 


Pluperfect  f^ 

Singular.           .  >  Plural, 

I.  Might  have  been   --  I.  Might  have  been 

9.  Mightst  have  been  9.  Might  have  been 

8.  Might  have  been  3.  Might  have  been 


•  8m  Note,  p.  98 ;  also  Note  9d,  p.  17. 
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Of  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

.  t 

Present  Teniie. 

1.  If  I  be* 
t.  If  thou  b« 
9  If  he  be 

Phrml. 
1.  If  we  be 
;                          l  If  you  be 
S.  If  they  bo 

Part  Tcnset 

Singuhr. 
1.  If  I  were 
^  %  If  thou  well 
'    3.  If  he  were 

Pfcral. 
I.  If  we  were 

j^:  '  ' '      .'  .     9.  If  you  were 
1.  If  they  werai 

f      Imperative  Mood. 

Sittgutmr  Plwrmt. 


S.  Be,  or  be  thou 


f .  Be,  or  be  ye  or  yo4 


^  Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  bfl  Perfect,  To  hare  boei* 

y  PA\"!ICIPLES. 

Present,  Being       Pa«f,  Been        Perfect,  Having  been 


*  Be  id  often  uiied  in  the  Scriptures  and  some  other  books  tmt  the 
'resent  Indtcative;  as,  Wo  be  true  rnen,  for  we  ore. 

f  T)ie  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  every  respect,  simi 
^ar  to  tlie  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  aoir.e 
•ay«  that  the  Future  Perfect,  when  used  with  a  conjunction,  haa  tkmb 
in  all  the  persons :  tlius.  If  I  shall  have  loved.  If  thou  shalt  hav« 
>«ved.  If  he  shall  have  loved.  If  we,  you.  or  they  shall  have  loved.— 
See  p.  39,  note  Ut. 

Ttumgk,  unless,  eteept.  whether,  ttc,  may  he  joined  to  the  Sab* 
innrtive  Mu«k1.  as  we'u  mh  \f 
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Of  Verbs.  / 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  arc,  1  was,  ihey  were,  we 
arc,  hasl  been,  has  been,  wc  luivc  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  liavc  been,  she  has  been, 
wc  were,  they  had  been.       '    ^ 

I  shall  be,  shall  be,  wc  will  be,  llion  will 
be,  ihey  shall  be,  il  will  be,  ihou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

,  I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  lie  must  be,  ihey  should  be, 
niightst  be,  he  woul  I  be,  il  could  be,  wouldst 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  niiiy^'^t  have  been,  ihey 
can    have     been,    I    might    have    been,    yow 
should    have    been,   wouldst   have    been,   (if 
thou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  wen  ; 
r  be.         . 

Be  ihou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  i', 
1  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  huviui^'  been,  if  we  be, 
if  ihcy  be,  to  be- 

Snow  is  while-;  he  was  a  good  man  ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  it 
had  been  late  ;  we  are  old  ;  you  will  be  wise  ; 
it  will  be  time  ;  if  they  be  thine  ;  be  cautious  ; 
be  heedful  youth;  we  maybe  ricli;  they  should 
be  virtuous  ;  thou  mightst  be  wiser;  they  must 
have  been  excel]  uit  scholars  ;  they  might  have 
been  powerful. 


Kt^dLftH'  K-rYMOLOOY. 


Of  VlRBJ. 
To  SI  LovBo.  Pemvt  Vmm. 

'     Indicative  Mood.  - 


Prefent  Teikae. 


I.  Am  loved 
t.  Art  loved 
S.  Is  loved 


Plurml 
I.  Are  lovtd 
.    .  2.  Are  loved 

^    <*  '"        S   Are  lovod 


HiM,    yow 


Pa»t  Tense. 


Simgvtm. 
I.  Was  loved 
S.  Wast  lovod 
3.  Was  loved 


Phtrol. 
1.  Were  loved 
ft.  Were  loved 
1*"^    1.  Were  loved' 


•f.ftt 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singmlar. 
1.  Have  been  loved 
S  Hast  been  loved 
3,  Has  been  loved 


.t-' 


Plural. 
1    Have  been  lovei 
9.  Have  been  loved 
3.  Have  been  loved 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular. 
1.  Had  been  loved       ^''  ^ 
S.  Hadst  been  loved    : 
3.  Had  been  loved 


Plural. 
1.  Had  been  lovnd 
i.  Had  been  lov^d 
3.  Had  been  >oved 

v4  n'fSf?  ^.'K't 


Future  Tense. 


Singulor, 
1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 
9.  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved 
3.  Shall  or  will  be  lovod 


Plural. 
I.  Shall  01  will  be  Invfd 
9.  Shall  or  will  be  )»vcd 
3.  Shall  or  will  be  K>ved 


n7  A  Passive  Verb  is  formed  by  puttmg  the  Post  Participis  of 
•njr  ocHvt  verb  after  the  vsrb  to  b*  tluuugh  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  -^K.  120, 127 


.•I  4 


■NOLMH    ITTMOLOOT. 


Cy  Verbs. 

Future  Perfect  TeiMe. 


fimgmktr.  Plmmi. 

1.  BhiJl  «r  will  have  baen  loved  1   Shall  erwill  have  been  ^ved 

2.  8ha.«  or  wiM  have  been  loved  t.  Shall  or  will  have  been  loved 
I  Shall  er  will  have  been  loved  t.  Shall  or  will  have  bMn  )ove>< 


Potential  Mood. 
Preeent  Teiwe. 


'•  f- 


\ 


mmgmtgr. 
I  ^lay  er  can  be  loved 
S  Majrat  or  canit  be  loved 
t.  May  er  ean  be  loved 


Past. 


mmpOar.    ^   ^ 
I.  Might,  dec,  be  loved 
t.  Mlghtst  be  loved 
3.  Might  be  loved 


■.m 


Perfect. 


Siagutmr. 
I    May,  dec,  have  been  loved 
9  Mayst  have  been  loved 
S.  May  have  been  loved 


PImmL 

1.  May  er  can  be  loved 

2.  May  er  ean  be  loved 
i.  May  or  can  be  loved 

Pktrtl. 
1.  Might  be  loved 
ft  Might  be  loved 
8.  Might  be  loved 

-   T  '  ■.    : 

Plural. 
1.  May  have  been  loved 
ft  May  have  been  loved 
3  May  have  J>eea  loved 


Pluperfect. 


^* >-j— 

*9iiigi>Mr> 

I.  Might,  dec,  have  been  loved 
ft  Mightst  have  been  loved 
3.  Mifi^t  have  kwen  loved 


Phaf<a. 
I.  Might  have  been  loved 
9.  Might  have  been  loved 
ft  Might  b«ve  bocn  loved 


CN0LI8II  BTYMOLOOT 


Of  Vbrbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood, 
Preseat  T< 


I.  If*  1  be  loved 
I.  If  thov  be  loTe4 
J.  If  h«  be  lovvd 


Past 


Siwfwtaf. 
f .  If  I  were  loved 
9.  If  thou  weit  loyed 
t.  If  1m  were  teved 


I.  If  we  be  lored 
S.  If  you  be  loved 
S.  If  they  be  loved 


P/eroi. 
1.  If  we  were  loved 
S.  If  you  were  loved 
3.  If  they  were  loved 


4 

Imperalm  Mood. 


Smg^Amr. 
9.  Be  thou  loved 


P/nml. 
i.  Be  ye  or  you  lov«d 


Infinitive  Mood, 

yrtHnH^  To  be  loved       PtffnUt  To  hate  been  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pre«.  Being  loved.   Fojf .  Been  loved   Per/.  Having  been  loved 

*  The  p«pU  may  at  times  be  requested  to  throw  out  t/,  and  put 
mkM,  lAoeg^  wJMber,  or  hat,  in  its  piaoe. 

117  After  the  p«pil  is  cxjKrf  in  going  over  the  tenses  of  the  veib 
as  they  ere,  he  «ay  be  taught  to  omit  all  tiie  auxiliaries  but  one,  and 
W'  over  the  verb  thus :  JhreatM  Potential,  I  ffr«y  love ;  thou  muf/at 
.irve.;  he  stay  love,  &c. ;  and  then  witti  the  nv  :^t  anziliaiy,  thus:  I 
<•»  love ;  thou  amtt  love ;  he  can  love,  dec. ;  and  then  with  nauc, 
thus :  I  mint  love ;  tliou  mut  love ;  he  nwut  love,  Ac. ;  and  then 
with  the  auzUiaries  of  the  Pott  Potential,  thus :  I  might  love ,  llier 
mgMHlavti^DC.  . 


18 
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I 


(y  Verbs.  ^ 

Eivercises  on  the  Verb  Passive. 

They  are  loved ;  we  >vere  loved ;  ihou  uri 
loved ;  it  is  loved  ;  she  was  loved  ;  he  has  been 
loved ;  yoii  have  been  loved ;  I  have  been 
loved ;  thou  hddM  been  loved ;  we  shall  be 
loved  ;  thou  wih  be  loved  ;  they  will  be  loved ; 
I  shall  have  been  loved  ;  you  will  have  been 
loved,  -u. 

He  can  be  loved  ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved  ;  lliey  might  be  loved  ;  ye  would 
be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved ;  I  coidd  be 
loved  ; ,  thou  canst  have  been  loved ;  it  may 
have  been  loved  ;  yon  might  have  been  loved  ; 
if  I  be  loved  ;*  thou  werl  loved  ,  we  be  loved  ; 
they  be  loved.- -Be  thou  loved  ;  be  ye  loved  ; 
you  be  loved.- -To  be  loved;  loved;  having 
been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuous  Exercises  on  Vei'bs,  and  Case$ 
of  Nouns  and  Pivnouns 

Tie  John's  shoes ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma ;  he  hfis  l^atned  his  lesson ;  she 
Invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you  ; 
he  was  baptized ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message ;  papa 
will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples ;  the  cap- 
tain had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare ;  wore*  I  loved ;  were  we  good 
we  should  be  happy .t   ^    - ; 


*  A  coifjutiction  is  frequently  to  oe  understood  here 
t  See  exerciees  of  a  different  Rort,  page  59 
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.'^¥  CffVeR^.-" 

An  Activ*  or  a  Ntutir  Verb  may  be  con|ufated  ttirough  all  Hi 
itfoodi  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Presmt  PBrtidpU  to  the  rerto 
To  kt.  This  is  called  the  progrettiwe  form ;  because  it  eipvesse* 
the  continuation  of  action  or  state :  T^tit,—  ».,      ^^        .. 


.  1^ 


Iv   t 


/ ' 


Prrnttt. 


(  am  loving         %  t         I  ^^*  lorihg 
Thou  art  loving  Thou  wast  lovmg 

He  is  loving,  dtc.  He  was  loving,  &c. 


Tkt  Present  and  Past  Indicative  ore  also  conjugated  hy  the  asnttome 

of  (io,  called  the  emphatic /onn ;  Tkuo,-' 


Present. 
I  do  low 
Thou  dost  love 
He  does  love,  dec. 


Past. 
I  did  love 
Tliou  didst  love 
tie  did  love,  Ac. 


RULI  I. 


■'■;;:•  w:l- 


Verbs  ending  tn  ss,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  /orin  f A«  third  person  Mtiyvla^ 
q/ f A«  Pre«eal  Aidtcattve,  fry  a<2dui^  es :  TAutf, —  .     ^ 


He  dress-es,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix>es,  go-e«. 


>*> 


V'erfr«  tti  Ti  change  y  HUo  I  Aw/brt  Mt  teriirinations  est,  es,  ith,  and 
ed  ;  &uf  not  6e/bre  ing ;  y,  with  a  vouel  before  it^  is  not  changed  HUo  i : 

■*.<■.<■" 

Pre*.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.         Poj/.  Tried.     Part:  Trying. 
Pres.  Pray,  prayest,  prays,or  prayeth.  Pakt.  Prayed.  Port.  Piaytn^. 


RULB  Ifl. 


'W  , 


Verbs  accented  nn  the  lost  syllable,  Mdfierbs  of  one  syUoble^  »tMig 
in  a  sikgle  consonant  preceded  fry  a  single  voivel,  double  the  final  eon- 
sonant  before  the  iemiinations  est,  eth,  ed,  ing;  but  ttever  before  s. 
TUs,— 

Allot,  allottest,  allots,  allotteth,  alVitted,  allottklV. 
Blot,  blottett,  blote,  hlottetb.  bkitted.  bUvttint 
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I'l 


Of  Irregular  Vbrps. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  that  fornns  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present :  as,  Love,  loved^  loved. 

An  vregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  fonn 
both  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add 
ing  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


w  :■)  <i\i 


,  r 


Present, 
Abide 

*  Past,     Past  Participle 
abode        abode     -       .^ 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise         *        • 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  r* 

awaked 

Bear,  toferin^/or^/i  borc,t  bare  bom 
Bear,  to  carry       bore,  bare  borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  or  beat 

Begin            ^  ,>^ 
Bend 

began 
bentR 

begun 
bent  R 

Bereave 

bereft  r 

bereft  rI 

Beseech 

Bid, /or-        „^  , 

besought   besought 
bad,  bade  bidden 

Bind,  ttn- 

bound 

bound          ;  >^ 

...        y,  'i. 

Bite 

bit            V 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed  •  ;  ';::• 

bled 

bled             V 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break             / 

broke 

broken       ''M . 

Breied     ^      ^ 

bred 

bred 

*  Those  rerbi  which  are  conjugated  regularly,  as  well  as  irrtfn* 
larly,  are  marked  with  an  R. 

f  B«n  iM  now  nore  used  than  bar  |  K.  IM. 
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II 


1,  or 

beat 

5ht 

»      1'       V 

• 

Present, 

Bring 

Build,  I'e- 

Burst 

Buy 

Cast 

Catch 

Ciiide 

Choose 


Cf  Irregular  Verbs. 

Past,  V     Past  Par iiciple. 


Ml  '  * 


If 


brought 

built* 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught  R   . 

chid 

chose 


i:  ■ 


>  i 


brought 

built 

burst 

bought 

cast         ^      > 

caught  R 

chidden,orchid 

chosen 

cleaved 


Cleave,  to  adhere  clave  r 

Cleave,  to  split    clove,  w*  cleft  cloven,  or  clef* 


I  Cling 
Clothe 
Come,  te-     * 

Cost      :r 

Crow 
Creep 
Cut 


*  -^i 


clung 
clotlied 
canie 
cost  ■ 
crew  R 
crept  ^ 
cut 


clung 
clad  R 
come 
cost 
crowed 
crept  ^ 
cut        i 
dared 
dared 
dealt  R 


Dare,  to  venture  durst 

DdiTeyto challenge  is  r  dared 

Deal       »  dealt  r 

Dig  ■'/     dug,  ordigged  dug,  or  digged 

Do,  mw-Mn-t        did  v      done 

Draw,  with-         drew        '     '  drawn 


,f 


*  Build,  dwell,  and  several  other  verbs,  have  the  regular  form 
krilied,  dwelled,  &c.— See  K.  No.  13S. 

t  The  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  simple,  by  piefik* 
ng  the  syllables  appended  to  thcin  •  thus.  Undo.  iKidti*,  vtuUnu. 
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It 


Presents 

Drink 

Drive 

DweU 

Eat 

Fall,  he- 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight    . 

Find 


drove 
dwelt  R 
ate* 
fell    ^ 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 


)■  .1  i. 


)-ij-- 


Flee,  from  a  foe  fled 


Fling 

'  Fly,  as  a  bi7'd 

Forbear        ,. 

Forget        ji 

Forsake        ^ 

Freeze 

Get,  be-foT' 

Gild 

Gird,  be-eri' 

Give,  for-mis'    gave 

Go  »y-^i#    went 

Grave,  en-  r      graved 

Grind  ground 

Grow  grew 


Ctf  Irregular  Ybrks. 

PasL     Past  Participle, 

drank         drunk 
driven 

dwelt  R — -p,  41,  i 
€aten*  ; 

fallen  '^'' 

fed  : 

felt 
fought 
found 

fled  ...  > 

flung' 
flown 
forborne 
forgotten,  forgot 
forsaken  ,,.    -  a 
frozen  * 

got,  gottent 
gilt  R 


flung 

flew 

forbore 

forgot 

forsook 

froze 

gott      X 
gilt  R 

girt  R 


girt  R 

given 

gone 

graven 

ground 

grown 


1  ^i 
-4 


*  I  have  excluded  eat  as  the  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  this  vei% 
for  though  sometimes  used  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  utte  of 
ft  does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  and  this  verb  is  sufficionttf 
irregular  already. 

t  Gat  and  b*gat  are  often  «sed  in  the  Scriptures  for  get  and 
iegot. 

t  Gottm  is  nearly  obsolete.    Its  compound  forgotten  is  stQl  m 
.     food  use. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


lie  of  this  ve)% 

lers,  the  u^e  of 

is  sufficioikttf 

es  for  got  «n4 

Htn  is  stQl  »    y 


,■«       :»    irf» 


Present 

Have     m    ' 

Hear      '    ,. 

Hew,  rough- 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold  be-with- 

Hurt 

Keep         ^. 

Knt 

Knc^ 

Ladft 

Lay,  in 

Lead,  mis 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie,  to  lie  df)wn  lay 

Load 

Lose 

Make 

Mean 

Meet 

Mow 


U  ■:  *^$ 


1  \i*..' » 


.«;:; 


Past,  Past  Partici'£  le 

hung  hung* 

had  iiad 

heard  lieard 

hewed  hewn  r  ^ 

iiid  hidden,  or  hid 

hit  »    hit 

held  held 

hurt  hurt 

kept  ..  kept 

knit  R  knit  or  knitted 

knew  known      : 

laded  ,  laden 

laid  '  laid  ■          ^ 

led  ,;ied 

left     .  '  left 

lent  •     lent 

let  let 

lain,  or  !iSn 

loaded  laden  r 

lost  .    lost     , 

made  made 

meant  nneant 

met  met 

mowed       mown  it 


*  H*Mig,  to  tAke  awTftv  lif<>  by  liani^ing,  ic  regular :  as*  Tlitf  robb« 
«a<i  ikaaged,  but  tlie  gown  was  /ui*;f  up. 
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Bl  1                                  Of  Irregular  Vbrbs. 

\  , 

H  1                 Present.            Past,       Past  Participle, 
1  1  1             Pay,  re-   *    ;    paid          ..       paid 

1  1          ^"*             v^^      '■'*     put   "    ^, 

11             ^^'^^^                  H^^^y  ^'  quitted  quit  0 
lll>             Read    •     ^      read                  read 

* 

II             Rend    '     '''■  '.    rent                  rent 

1                Rid               'rid                    -rid 

••.»,•» 

Ride                 rode             '     ridden,  or 

rods 

Ring                 rang,  or  rting*  rung 
Rise,  a-     '■-     rose            ^      risen 

H                    Rive                 rived           ^'    riven 

H                    itun              '■   ran                   run 

.• '  >»*• 

1    1               Saw            '     sawed               sawn  r 

..*-!..'   "-'t- 

1  11               ^^^                  ^^^^         '■        ^^^^ 

1  liii  i>            ^^                  ^^^                  ^^^" 

..>. ' 

lilll              ^eek                sought           .    sought 
Kilt            Seethe             seethed,  or  sod  sodden 

■    'i 

III               Sen         'sold              '    sold 

r 

nil               Send                sent              :    sent  ;  : 

.1 

Il               Set,  fee-            set                    set,        ' 

-  ■  i-h  ■ 

II            Shake               shook          ^',    shaken 

f                '■ 

i 

1 1            Shape,  mis--      shaped              shapen  r 
ll|            Shave               shaved      '        shaven  r 

1    Ui           Shear           '    shore  r     ^  •" '    shorn       ? 
1    91            Shed           ^    shed                 shed 

i  1 1  1             Shine               sh5ne  r             shone  r 

H  1  1  1                     *  WItere  the  PiBst  might  be  either  mg  or  wig,  Ac,  I  have  givet 
H  ii  1                  "^  ^^  preferences  which  it  cwctalnly  ought  to  have. 
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Present, 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Show* 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 


Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling    ,  ; 

Slink 

Slit       ; 

Smite 
Sow 

Speak,  fee- 
Speed 
Spend,  mis' 

SpiU       7 
fepin 

Spit,  be- 


Cy  Irregular  Verbs.      ' 

Past,  Past  Participle 

shod  shod 

shot  shot 

showed  shown 

shrank,  or  shrunk  shmnk 
shred  ,     shred 

shut  ' shut 

sang,  or  sung 
sank,  07*  sunk 
salt    "        \' 


slew 

slept 

slid        ''      ' 

slang,  or  slung 

slank,  or  slunk 

slit,  or  slitted 

smote 

sowed 

spoke,  spake 

sped 

spent 

spilt  R 

span,  or  spun 

spat,  or  spit 


sung 

sunk 

sitten,  or  satt 

slain 

slept 

slidden 

slung 

slunk 

slit,  or  slitted 

smitten 

sown  R 

f  oken 

iiipQd 

spent 

spilt  R 

spun 

spitten,  or  spit| 


*  Or  Sheut  themedt  «Aeim— pronounced  $hoWt  6cc,  See  Note  nelt 
page. 

t  MT&ny  authors,  both  herei  aiid  in  America,  lue  tiHt  astho  Past 
ttme  of  sit ;  but  this  is  improper,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  confounaed  with 
■at*t  to  glut. 

t  Siittn  and  tfitten  are  preferable  though  ckmi    tent 
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.■<<. 


Present, 

Past.           Past  Participle 

Split 

split                    split              ^j^ 

Spread  fee- 

spread                 spread       ,.>;. 

Spring 

sprangjor  sprung  sprung           %■ 

Stand,  with-6icc 

;.  stood                   stood           ;   a 
Stole                    stolen 

Steal 

Slick 

stuck                  stuck 

Sling 

stung                   stung 

Stink 

stank,  or  slunk  slunk 

Stride,  fee- 

strode,  or  slrid    stridden      [en 

Strike 

struck                 struck,  strick 

Siring 

Strang,  or  strung  strung       ^ , .,.  . 

Strive 

strove                 striven 

Strew,*  fee- 

strewed               strewed,or  [ed 

Strow 

strowed               strown,strow 

Swear 

swore,  or  sware  sworn 

^^^^^     .:;    v' 

sweat                  sweat 

Sweep 

swept             ,    swept      , 

Swell 

swelled               swollen  r 

Swim 

swam,  or  swum  swum           ^. 

Swing 

swang,  w  swung  swung         • ' 

Take,  fee-  &c. 

took                    taken       / 

Teach,  mis-re" 

taught  ,v  i     .     taught 

Tear,  tin-  ,    ^ 

tore                    torn,    ^    ,    > 

Tell         ^    . 

told   X- k':f '^''kf -^r-    .told      ■   J'i,J\-j 

■ 

*  8tm§  and  t\tm  &re  now  ghring  way  to  atrow  and  thov,  as  tbey 
are  pronounced 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


id 

4 

1 

1           >    , 

r 

» 

'en 

[en 

k,  ! 

strick 

Present.  Past, 

Think,  be-       thought 


Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread       .    t 

Wax  v> 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work  ; 

Wring     '; 
Write  Vi'i- 


throve 

threw 

thrust 

trod 
3  waxed      f 
v^wore 

wove   ^  , 

wept    ,, 

won 
,    vvound 
'    wrought  R 


wrung 
wrote 


Past  Participle 

thought 
n'.    thriven 

thrown  _; 

thrust 
,     trodden 

waxen  r 
'    worn 
.    woven  ^ 
;.;,     wept         '     ^,.^^ 
..•.    won 

wound 

wrought,  worked 

wrung 

written 


Defective  verbs  are  those  uhich  want  (tome  of  their  moods  and 
.  -  '.  tenses.       •  ?•         "■ 


Present.     Past.  Past  Participle. 

Can,      could,      — 

May,     might, 

Must,    must, 

Ought,  ought, 

quoth,     — — — 


Present.     Past.   Past  Participle. 

Siiall,      stiould, ■ 

Will,       would, ^ 

Wis,    ••  wist, 

Wit 

Wot. 


^it  or  i   ,„^» 

rot,   I  ^<>*' 


■y.>,„-r 


EXERCISES  ON  THE   IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Name  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  qf 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,^hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
ring,  shake,  run,  seek,  sell,  see,  sit,  slay,  slide. 
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Of  Adverbs.  v 

An  adverb  i»  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb,  to  express  sonne 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  man 
ner,  respecting  it;  as,  Ann  speaks  distinctly, 
she  is  remarkably  dihgent,  and  reads  very  cor- 
rectly, u 

A  LIST  OF  ADVERBS. 

*  So>  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  tmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whether,  doubtless,  hap- 
ly, perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  sometimes, 
almost,  alone,  peradventure,  backward,  for- 
ward, upward,  downward,  together,  apart, 
Asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

*  As  and  to,  without  a  corresponding  as  or  so,  are  adverbs 

The  generality  of  those  words  that  end  in  Zy^  are  adverbs  of  man- 
ner or  quality.  They  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ly;  as 
(Tom  foolish  comoB  foolishly. 

The  compouiids  of  hwe,  there,  where,  and  hither,  thither,  and 
whitker,  are  all  adverbs ;  except  therefore  and  wherefore,  occasionally 
conjunctions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives;  as,  often,  oftener, 
oftenest.  Such  words  as  ashore,  afoot,  aground,  Sec,  are  all  ad- 
verbs. 

i  When  more  and  most  qualify  nouns  they  are  adjectives ;  but  in 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs. 

An  adjective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  is  by  some  called  an  ad- 
verb ;  as,  tn  general,  in  haste^  d.c.,  i.  e.  generally,  hoitUy. — It  would 
be  a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  make  children,  in  parsing,  call 
tfi  general,  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition— ^en«ro2,  an  adjec- 
ive,  having  way  or  view  understood.  That  such  phrases  are  con- 
vertible into  adverbs  is  not  a  good  reason  for  calling  them  so. 

There  aie  many  words  that  are  lometimes  used  as  adverbs;  as,  I 
im  more  afraid  than  ever :  and  sometimes  as  idjectives ;  as.  He  hu 
more  wealth  than  wisdot.i.— See  next  page 
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'.dives;  but  in 


Exercises  on  Adverbs,  Irregular  Verbs,  6cc. 

'  Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Peter  wepi 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  away 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall  know 
iiereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tot  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  Tiiey 
that  have  enoiighj  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  Sooner  or  later 
all  must  die  You  read  too  little.  They  talk 
too  much.  James  acted  wisely.  How  many 
lines  can  you  repeat  ?  You  ra*:  hastily.  He 
speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  glad.  He 
fell  fast  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her  head 
a-wry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore.  No,  in- 
deed. They  are  all  alike.  Let  him  that  is 
athirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener  you  read 
attentively,  the  more  you  will  improve. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


f**';," 


•  To-day,  yesterday,  and  to-tnorrou>,  are  always  nouns,  for  they  are 
parts  of  timo ;  as,  Yesterday  is  past,  to-day  is  passing,  and  we  may 
never  see  to-morrow. — Wlien  these  words  answer  to  the  question 
when,  they  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood;  as,  When  Vill 
John  come  home  ?  (on)  to-morrow,  for  he  went  away  (on)  yesterday. 

Much  is  used,  I.  As  an  adverb ;  as.  It  is  much  better  to  give  than  to 

receive. 
S.  As  an  adjective ;  as,  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief. 
3.  As  a  noun;  as,  Where  much  is  given  ntueh  is  re 

quired. 

In  strict  propriety,  however,  much  can  never  be  a  notin,  but  an  adjec- 
tive ;  for  were  the  question  to  be  asked.  Much  what  is  given  7  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  a  noun,  and  say,  Where  much  grace  is 
•iven,  much  gratitude  is  required. 

t  To,  before  the  infinite  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  according  to  .Tohn 
ron,  and  accordirg  to  Murray,  a  preposition.    The  two  together  may 
be  called  the  infinitive. 

i  Enough  (a  siifhciency)  is  here  a  noun,     ha  plural,  enow,    c  k>> 
plied,  like  many.  \*  things  that  are  numbered.    Enough,  an  ad,^  tti'^t). 
like  much,  shouh     erhaps  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  h!<% ttwi, 
•If  measwed 

o 
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.    ^     Q/*  PrEPOE'TIONS.  \f  , 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  between 
theiTi ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London  in 
two  days.  ' 

,  A  LIST  OP  PREPOSITIONS. 

'  '       '  ■         ■  ''I 

To  bt  got  aeowately  bjf  kaari. 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  am'  ngst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  ''•  **  *•  from.  In, 
into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  lill,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.    With,  within,  without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  preposition  retinires  an  objective  case  after  it. — When  n 
preposition  does  not  govern  an  objective  case,  it  becomes  an  adverb; 
as,  He  rides  <Utout.  But  in  such  phrases  as,  cast  up,  hold  out.  fall  on, 
ttie  words  up,  out,  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb, 
rather  than  as  prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  in  one  place,  and  as  adverbs 
in  another;  thus,  l^fore  is  a  preposition  wlien  it  refers  to  place;  as, 
He  stood  before  tho  door ;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  fm  <  : 
as,  Before  tnat  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  then.  The  word  before, 
however,  and  others  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as 
prepositions,  if  we  supply  an  appropriate  noun ;  as,  Before  the  ttme 
that  Philip,  &c. 

*  Tovmrat  is  a  preposition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  means, 
"  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty  ;  not  froward."  To- 
ward is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  towards. 

The  liuepartible  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation 
/»*  *hem  can  impart  no  information  without  a  previous  knowledge 
•  the  radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  con  means  together, 
will  this  explain  convene  to  him?  No:  he  must  first  be  told  that 
vene  signifies  to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  tell  him  at  once  that  convene  means  to  come  or  call  together? 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  classes :  such  as  ad- 
verbs of  negation,  affirmation,  &c. ;  prepositions  into  separable  and 
inseparable ;  and  conjunctions  Into  seven  classes,  besides  the  twc 
mentioned  n^xt  page.  Such  a  classification  has  been  onilUed  h«re. 
because  i'    iil{/t7y  is  questionable.  *    ':  *' 
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A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leilh ;  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A   M8T  OF  CONJUNCTIONS 

Copulative, — Also,  and,  bepausc,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore,    v 

Disjunctive, — Although,  *as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  '^either,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  than,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet.      .  . 

EXERCISES  ON  CONJUNCTIONS,  6lC. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  "he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn  ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 


i  \ 


OBSERVATIONS. 

*  When /or  can  be  turned  into  hecauae,  it  is  a  conjunction. 
Several  words  which  are  marked  as  adverbs  in  Johnson's  Die* 
tionary,  are  in  many  Grammars  marked  as  conjunctions ;  such  as, 
Albtit,  tlaty  moreover y  likewise,  otheraiie,  nevertMeit,  then^  therefore, 
therefore.  Whether  they  be  called  adverbs  or  conjunctions,  it  sig- 
nifieji  but  little. 

But,  in  some  cases,  is  an  adverb;  as,  "  We  are  but  (onlt/)  of  yes- 
terdayt  and  know  nothing." 

Sometimes  th')  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  in  another  place ;  as,  5tnee  (conj.) 
we  must  pieirt,  let  us  do  it  peaceablv;  I  have  not  seen  him  rinc« 
(prep.)  that  time ;  Our  friendship  commenced  long  since  (adv.)1 

t  As  many  distinctions,  howevfr  proper  in  themselvex,  may  prove 
more  hurtful  than  useful,  tliey  s  lould  not  be  mado  till  the  learner 
be  perfectly  acquataMiSmtlli  tlie  nore  obvious  facti. 
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Cy  Interjections. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker ;  as,  Ohf  what  a 
sight  is  here  !    Well  done ! 

A  LIST  OP  INTERJECTIONS,  , 

Adieu  !  ah  !  alas !  alack  !  away  !  aha !  be- 
gone !  hark  !  ho  !  ha !  he  !  hail  t  halloo  !  hum  ! 
hush  !  huzza !  hist !  hey-day  !  lo !  O  !  O 
strange !  0  brave !  josliaw !  see !  well-a-day,  &c 

'.  Correct  the  following  Errors. 


I  saw  a  boy  which  is  blind."* 

I  saw  a  flodc  o\  gooses. 

This  is  the  horse  wlio  was  lost. 

Tills  is  the  hat  whom  I  wear. 

John  is  here ;  she  is  a  good  boy. 

The  hen  lays  his  eggs. 

Jane  is  here ;  he  reads  well. 

I  saw  two  mouses. 

The  dog  follows  her  master. 

This  two  horses  eat  liay. 

John  met  three  mans.        .  „* .  ^  ; 

We  saw  two  childs. 

He  has  but  one  teeth. 

Tlte  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 

I.oolc  at  the  oxos. 

This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her. 

I  can  stay  this  two  hours. 

I  have  two  pen-knifes. 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan. 
-Two  pair  of  ladies's  gloves 
^^enry  the  Eighth  had  six  wi'es. 

I  saw  the  man  which  sings. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us. 

They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


■  >; 


We  was  not  there. t 
I  loves  him. 
He  love  me. 
Thou  have  been  busy. 
He  dare  not  speak. 
She  need  not  doit. 
Was  you  tliere  ? 
You  was  not  there. 
We  was  sorry  for  it. 
Thou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that.  '     ^. 

Thou  may  do  it. 
You  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost. 
Thou  will  better  stop. 
The  horses  was  sold. 
The  boys  was  reading. 
I  teaches  him  gmmmar. 
He  are  not  attentive  to  \\. 
Thoi  ihall  not  go  out. 
If  I  jees  not  at  home. 
Thou  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
John  need  not  go  how. 


3se  exercises  vill  at  once  amuse  and  improve  the  pvpIL 
ii»  J|^ax,  Role  14  and  15. 

t  Syntax.  Rule  I  ,»         - 
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ON  PARSING. 


Having  the  exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  one  vulum^ 
with  the  Grammar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly  great,  that 
It  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set  of  exercises  on  Pursiiiti 
are  arranged  on  a  plan  ttfiv  and  important. 

All  the  most  material  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to  puzzle 
he  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  mAde  the  subject  of  a  whoU? 
page  of  exercises,  and,  where  very  important,  of  two.  By  tUli* 
raieans,  the  same  point  must  come  so  often  under  his  eye,  and  l)f 
so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  apstrang  impression 
on  his  mind ;  and  even  should  he  forget  it,  it  wiil  be  easy  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discrinfinating  powers,  the 
exercises  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promrecuously  arranged, 
to  be  used  thus  : — 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  exercii!ie 
him  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  parsing,  and  mint- 
ing out  the  NOUNS  only.  I'his  will  oblige  him  to  e^cerctse  his 
powers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the  nouns  from  tiie 
oMer  words.f 

2.  Af^er  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercise  him  in 
selecting  all  the  adjectives  from  the  other  words,  and  telling  why 
they  are  adjectives. 

3.  Afler  getting  all  the  pronouns  very  accurately  by  heart,  let 
him  point  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouns  and  adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verb^  without  telling  what  sort,  or  what  numbpr 
or  person,  or  tense,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he  can  dis 
tinguish  it  with  great  readiness. 

5.  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb,  after  which  exercise  hi  in 
orally  with  many  short  sentences  containing  adverbs,  and  then 
on  itiose  in  the  book. 


*  Parse  should  be  pronounced  parce,  and  not  pttrx.—See  Key,  p.  71. 

t  Those  accustomed  to  use  Mr.  Murray's  lessons  in  parsing,  will 
perhaps  think  the  following  too  difficnlt ;  let  such,  however,^e||flect, 
rliat  Mr.  Murray's  are  too  easy ;  for  when  no  other  words  are  intro* 
duced  than  an  article  and  a  nouji,  no  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupil's 
judgement  at  all ;  for  in  every  sentence  he  finds  only  an  article  aiki 
a  noun :  and  in  the  next  set  only  an  article,  an  adjective,  and^  noun. 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  room  for  discrimination  here,  and^t  riM*- 
crimination  is  the  very  thing  he  should  \^e  tauKht 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  imposf  tbie  t% 
give  such  a  definition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a  child  to  dit 
tinguish  it  with  certainty  from  eveiy  other  sort  of  word. 

7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  beep  alpha 
itetically  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate  th«»  com 
mitting  of  them  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  vcrr  young,  may  go  ovei  all  the 
«<xercises,  by  parsing  every  word  in  the  most  simple  imenner, 
%v£.,  by  saying  such  a  word,  &noun,  aingiUary  without  teU'ng  its 
gender  and  cage ;  such  a  word,  a  verb,  without  telling  its  vtturey 
number,  person,  tewte,  and  moud. 

9.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the  avAf 
cises,  and  tell  eoery  thing  about  tunws  and  verbs,  &c.,  as  shown 
in  the  example  below.  - 

117  In  the  Exorcises  on  Parsing,  the  sentences  on  every  page  ve 
numbered  by  small /i«iire5,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  any  sin 
tence  in  the  Key  nAich  he  may  wish  to  consult. 

The  small  letters  refer  to  the  Nos.    For  example,  p.  in  the  firs* 

fientence  of  No.  «.,  directs  the  learner  to  turn  to  No  p.  page  74,  and 

remark  that  it  says,  *'  The  terb  to  be,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood  ;'* 

ntimating  to  him  by  this  reference,  that  to  be  is  understood  after 

|ruM  111  the  first  sentence  of  No.  a. 

O  how  stupendous  was  the  power  ..  ■■  * 

,  That  raised  me  with  a  word  I 

'  And  every  day  and  every  hour  ,r  .     "j 

!     I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

0,  an  interjection— Aote,  an  adverb — stupendous,  an  adjective,  in  the 
positive  degree,  compared  by  more  and  most ;  as,  stupendous,  more 
stupendous,  iqost  stupendous — %eas,  a  verb  neuter,  third  person  sin- 
gular, past  indicative,  (^agreeing  with  its  nominative  poner,  here  put 
after  it) — the,  an  article,  the  definite — power,  a  noun,  singular,  neu- 
ter, the  nominative — that,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  the 
nominative,  here  used  for  uihick ;  its  antecedent  is  power— raised,  a 
verb,  active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with 
itb  nominative  that) — me,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  mas- 
cui.'iej  or  feminine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  raised)— with,  a  prepo- 
sit >  41 — a,  an  article,  the  indefinite — word,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter, 
tlic  objective,  (governed  by  with);— and,  a  conjunction— every,  a  dis- 
tr  'otive  pronoun— <(ay,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (be- 
ca  l^e  the  preposition  through  or  during  is  understood,)  and,  and  every, 
a»  oefore— Aour,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because 
da*  was  in  it,  and  conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns, 
Sci  — /,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  feminine, 
tlte  nominative— Zeaa,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular,  present, 
jidirative— upon,  a  preposition— lAe,  an  article,  the  definite— Lori,  a 
noun,  singular,  masculine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  tipon.) 

*  Omit  the  words  within  the  (  )  till  the  pupil  get  the  rules  of  Syntax 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

k  f«w  easy  sMitences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  t))« 
Active  Verb;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Exercise  cm 
'Noons  and  Adjectives. 

No.  fl. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  mind  will 
make  a  man'  happy. ^  Philosophy  teaches  us 
to  endure  afflictions,  but  Christianity'*  to  en- 
joy them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.' 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it.'  Application^  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing. 
Devotion  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue, 
calms  and  regulates  ^c  temper;  and  fills  the 
heart  with  gratitud;  v  i  praise.^  Dissimula- 
tion degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt."^ 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  will 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.^  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
limes,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unerring  guide 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.^  Shame  and  dis- 
appointment attend  sloth  and  idleness.^®  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life." 


•  Supply  teaches  us,  as  a  reference  to  No.  p.  intimates. — See  ILr 
•n  the  preceiiMtt  pa^p  —Bee.  Key,  page  75.  Ac. 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

(>1ii«fly  on  clie  Active  Verb— Continued  from  last  page. 

No.  a.  :. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and ''  grace 
fulness  to  retirement.'^    Gentleness  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  anrl 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour  *•* 
Knowledge  makes  our  being''  pleasant  to  us, 
tills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.^^   Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions : 
candour  our  severe  judgements.^'  Perseverance 
in  labour  will  surmount  every  difficulty.*®    Hf 
lliat*  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  others 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fortune. *'     Restless 
ness  of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  en 
joyment  of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  o( 
our  duty.*®    Sadness  contracts  the  mind  ;  mirih 
dilates  it.*^ 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.^"  Self-conceit,  presumption, 
and  obstin^y,  blast  the  prospect  of  many  a 
youlh.2*  Affluence  may  give*^  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  to  the  wise  and  good.^^  Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence 
cru  ouragcs  the  timorous,"^  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.^^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect.^*  Envy  and  wrath 
shorten  life;  and  anxiety  bringeth  age  before 
its  time.^**  Bad  habits  require  iuunediatc 
reformation.^'*^    . 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARING. 

Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  including  the  rerb  To  bt 

No.  b, 

Lconomy  is  no  disgrace :  it  is  better  to  live 
nn  a  little*^  than  to  outlive*  a  great  deal.^  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  than 
a  great  estate.*^  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.*  He 
that*  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
sity.* To  despair*  in  adversity  is  madness.' 
From  idleness  arises*  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vantage: we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness,' 
the  certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.'  ■ , 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises.® 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justi'^e.^ 
He  that*  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.'** 
He  that*  sitteth  with  the  profane  is  foolish." 
The  coach  arrives  daiiy.^^  T^g  mail  travels 
fast.^^  Uain  falls  in  great  abundance  here.'^ 
He  sleeps  soundly.^®  She  dances  gracefully.^* 
I  went  to  York."  He  lives  soberly.^®  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.^^  They 
smiled.2o  She  laughed.^i*  He  that*  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth. ^^  Nothing 
aopears  to  be"*  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation  .23  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^*  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth^and  virtue**  to  happiness. ^^ 

*  These  verbs  would  be  active,  were  a  preposition  joined  to  them. 
TIius,  **  she  tmiltd  at  him,*'  **  she  smiled  upon  him;"  "  she  taught  at  me." 
In  this  case,  the  preposition  must  be  considered  as  a  part  o'  Um  v>-  >  n. 
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EXEBCISCS  IN  PARSING. 
Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb— See  page,  ii,  botUm. 

No.  C. 

Virtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.*  You  may  be 
deprived  of  honour  and  ric  les  agains*  your 
will;  but'  not  of  virtue  wilh«)Ut  your  consent.* 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.'  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.* 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence."  Almost  all  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence.'  Old  friends 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.^  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.®        ' '  * '  ■ ' 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
veiits  our  improvemenl.^**  Great  merit  i? 
often  concealed  under  the  most  Unpromising 
appearances.*^  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  employed, ^^ 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration."  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  with 
pain."  Thatt  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin 
guished  in  adversity.** .  * 


I,  here,  is  an  adjective,  ai  d  should  h^t>n  tut^ooed,  hmm-ti 
C^NiQemlng  |Aa<t  see  Notes,  p.  1 7. 
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EXfittCISBS   IN  PARSING. 
Chit^fly  on  the  Passive  Vort>— Continuwd. 

No.  C. 

There  is  hot  a  more  pleasing  excrciic  of  the 
mind  llian  gralilude :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  tiie  duty  m* 
sufiicicnlly  rewarded  by  the  performance.'** 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and'  cultivated  with  care.^"^  A  pardon  wai 
ohtained  for  him  from  the  king.^^  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted."' 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thi**^  should 
never  be  cntcrinined.^"  The  table  of  'Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eat."^^  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afHictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous.**'- '^^ 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  bear  good  for- 
tune than  bad .2^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.^'  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts :  eight  Iiours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight''  for  study 
*nd  devotion .2*  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.^®  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity  and 
imbition,  are  demolished  and  de?;i*oyed  by 
irime ;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is  transmit- 
ted to  posterity.'*'  These  two  things  cannot 
oe  disjoined ;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death.'* 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING.  v 

Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Impetative. 

No.  d. 
Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  remember 
your  own.^  Study  uni'^ersal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher- 
ish virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  in 
your  conduct.^  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride.*  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.^  ^  ■ 


m^'^ 


"  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes."* 


Consider  yourself  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.^  Presume*  not  in  prosperi- 
ty, and  despair*  not  in  adversity.^  Be  kind 
and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager'"  to  take 
offence  without  just  reason. ^°  Beware*  o*'  ill 
customs ;  they  creep*  upon  us  insidiously,  nnd 
by  slow  degrees. ^^  /         . 

"  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offiBnd  no  more ! 
Got  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  !"i3 

Let  your  religiont  connect  preparation  foi 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  life."  Let  your  wordsj  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  andj  be  followed  by  your 
actions.^*  -v  ^    ■  ^ - 


*  See  Note  First,  p.  51. 

*  C«  ^d  ham  are  both  in  the  imperative  —X  See  Note,  next  pave 
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BXERCISE8  IN  PAA8ING* 
ViWerent  «orts  of  Verbs  in  tlie  Imperative— CoatiMied.* 

No.  d. 

Let  all  youT  tfityughts,  words,  and  actions, 
be  tinctured*  with  humility,  modesty,  and  can- 
dour.'^ Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual 
cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can  inflict,* 
retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to  intercourse 
with  his  Creator,** 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness ;  the  frowns  of  the  world  are  nothing  to 
the  smiles  of  heaven."  Let  reason  go  before 
^enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  action.'* 
Hear  Ann  read  her  le«son.^  Bid  her  get  i< 
better.^  Yo«u  weed  not  hear  her  again.^'  I 
perceive  her  wecp.^  I  feel  it  pain  me.*^  1 
dare  not  go.**  You  behold  him  run.'®  Wc 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.^  ^    .^      , 


And  tbat  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans  ' 
Mark*  him,  and  vrrite  4iis  epeeohes  in  their  booke, 
Alafi !  it  cried— givef>  «ie  some  driak,  Titinius.^? 

Deal  witli  another  as  voa'd  have 
Anotlier*  deal  with  you ; 
V-  '    'f.    What/ yoiir ttnwilling to naceiwe,    ;,..», 
.-.,>       Be  auae  you  never  do.^ 


■■:i^. 


•',■  1- 


Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  ev'}\,^  Ex- 
pect the  same  filial  duty  from  your  children 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^         ^        ^^ 


*  The  next  verb  after  4iid;  dar^-,  need,  taakt,  tee,  Aear,  /«e7,  let,  fer- 
eeive,  behold,  obeerve,  have  and  Xwotow,  is  in  the  Infinitive,  having  le 
understood :  «e,  "  The  tenpcst-loviag  raven  scarce  dares  (te)  wimg 
the  dubious  dusk."-~I  have  knoien  him  (to)  divert  the  money,  Ae 
To  IS  often  used  after  the  compound  tenses  of  tliese  verl>s ;  as,  Wb« 
will<dai«<eadvance,af  Isay  -stApT  Them  did  be  make  lo  pay  tdbvte 


cm 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


The  Nominatiro,  tlumgh  grenerally  placed  befort  th«  vero,  ts  ofto* 
placed  c/ttr  it ;  especially  when  the  sentence  begins  with  Htre. 
ihtr*t  Ac,  or  when  jf  or  tkomgit  is  understood ;  and  wtten  a  q^er 
tion  isai^ked. 

♦•     IHo.  e. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Aniotig 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  tinies 
and  seasons.*  Then  were  they  in  great  fear.^ 
Here  stands  the  oak.'*  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  yoong  man  named  Euty- 
chus.*  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.*  Then  shah  thou  see  clearfy.^ 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?^  Is  he  at  home  ?^ 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  docirine.^^  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him."  Had 
he  been  more  pnident,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate.^^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily.^^  I  would  give  more"^ 
to  the  poor,  were  I  able.^*  Could  we  survey 
the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress,  we  should 
often  find  them'  peopled  with  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance, sensuality,  indolence,  and  sloth. ^^ 
Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
because  he  told  a  lie  before.**  Gaming  is  a 
vice'  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and  to  it  are 
often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness,  and  every 
thing  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is  not  industry 
♦«%  road  to  wealth*  and"  virtue^''  to  happiness^** 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

riie  Nominative  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  verb. 

No.  /. 

That  man*  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
lor  dejected  by  d-sappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  mind.^  That  fortitude' 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations, — can  at  best  be  considered  but  aa 
gold,  not  yet'  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.'^ 

The  man*  who  retires  to  medilate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thougfiis 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never  pauses* 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferingn, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings ; 
among  those  who  are"  guilty  without  reward  ; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure ;  who 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to  pub- 
'iih  them ;  will  be  dreaded,  hated,  and  avoided.^ 


Hei  who  tlirough  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worldsiT-'*  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs.        >^^  \ 
What  J*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  being  peoples  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  maile  us  as  wa  »•«  * 
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RXER(:iRR8  IN   I»AR«INO.  ^ 

Thr  liifliiitivr,  nr  pHrt  nf  n  nontonrtf,  tiring  equal  to  a  noun,  ia  oftfit. 
tlie  nominal  tv«  to  a  v«ib, 

No.  g. 

To  be  nslmmcd  of  ihc  prnclico  of  precepts 
vvliicli^  the  heart  approves  ami  einbrnccSf  from  a 
fenr  of  the  censure  of  the  world,*  marks  a  fee- 
ble and  imperfect  character.^  To  endure  mis- 
fortune with  resignation,  and  bear  it  with  for- 
titude, is^"^  the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great 
mind.^  To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow, 
creatures,  is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their 
good  fortune;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
"mind/^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits.  Is 
the  distinguishing  chararterestic  of  a  man  of 
merit.'  To  satisfy  all  hjs  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child'  truly  miserable.'*  To  prac- 
,  tise  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.^  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
•  corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding."  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tern- 
perate  in  prosperity  is  the  heiglit  of  wisdom.'' 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  afHicted,t  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way,  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.'-*  To 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is'®" 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence. ^° 

•  When  nothini;  but  an  Infinitive  precedes  t>ie  vorl),  then  it  is  The 
infinitive  that  is  the  nominative  to  it :  as,  To  plat/  is  pleasant.  But 
wi^cn  the  infinitive  has  any  adjuncts,  as  in  the  sentence,  To  drink 
fioison  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sonteiico ;  for  it  is  not  to  drink 
that  Is  death,  but  to  drink  poison. 

t  TVpoor  more  infinitives  require  a  verb  in  the  plural  —See  B- 18.  ^  t 
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nnun,  it  oftdt. 
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CXERC1SE8  IN   PARSINO. 

I'he  relalir*  i"  the  nominati vn  to  th«  vorb,  whon it  ituiKiH  ImiiteUiate.y 
before  the  verb.— VVhoit  not  clone  to  tho  verb,  it  Ih  in  the  objectlvn, 
and  (overned  by  thu  vtirh  tliitt  comen  after  it,  or  by  a  preposition.* 

No.  h. 

The  vahic  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated,  by  llic  relief  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  oui  [j-catest  need.'  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
•ecding  years,  is  a  veil*  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy.*^  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.^  Beware'*  of  tho»e 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.*  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasionally  glances, 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  regu- 
lar course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.'^ 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest^ fruit;, 
which  the  birds  have  picked.*  Wcaltli.  canr- 
not  confer  greatness ;  fi)r  nothing  can  mako 
that 'great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has^or^* 
dained  *o  be  little.'^  Justice  consists  not  mcpo-- 
ly  in  performing  those  duties  which  the  lawsof 
society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty  U^^ 
3ur  Maker,  to  others,  and  to  ourselves..®  True 
religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every  pan 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapt  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant?  iJ^oughs.** 

*  An  adverb,  ov  a  clause  between  two  commas,  fre(iucntly<:on>e8  bo< 
tween  the  relative  and  tiie  verb. — Tho  rule  at  the  top  in  but  Higfntral 
rule :  for  in  Poetry,  in  particular,  the  i{e^a/tr<>,  though  r>ot  close  to, thu 
rerb,  is  sometimes  in  tno  nominative  —See  first  line  of  Poetxy,  p.  63. 

*■  Seji,  Uie  obj.  governed  by  to  understood  after  fikt^  arui  aalcc.  tA  %ahiek. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

When  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  both  in  the  n«iiufuittve,  the 
relative  s  the  nominative  to  the  verb  next  it,  and  the  antecedeni 
is  generally  the  nominative  to  the  second  "erb. 

No.  I. 

He  who  performs  every  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no  part  of 
lime  to  escape  without  profit.^  He  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  reward,  lliough  he  is  sure  of  both  at  the 
last.'*  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad  action, 
is  equally  guilty  with  him  that  commits  it.^ 
^le  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers  his 
greatest  enemies.*  The  consolation  which  is 
derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence,  ena- 
bles us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfortunes.* 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.® Those  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
lies.'  An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.® 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.® 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.'*^ 
That  man-^  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity, 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind." 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARANG. 

What  ii  equal  to— that  whiehr— or  the  thing  which— and  represents 
two  cases; — sometimes  two  noniinativea ; — sometimes  two  ob- 
jectives ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and  an  objective ; — and  some- 
times an  objective  and  a  nominative. — Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

No.  J. 

Regard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.^  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done''**'** to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  to-morrow  with  a  burden  which 
belongs  not  to  it.^  Choose  what  is  most  fit : 
custom  will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^ 
Foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what 
they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than 
themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are 
under  greater  difficulties.* 

What  cannot  b^  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.*  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are 
about,  and  take  pams  to  do  it  well.®  What 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.'' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
"  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away,"* 
Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  what*  words^  he  utters.^ 

By  what*  means  shall  I  obtain  wisdom '         •  ',1 

See  what*  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow  '.i*  ^ 


*  What  here,  and  generally  in  questions,  is  an  adjective,  like  moHff 
in  "  many  a  flower."— Sometimes  it  is  an  interjection ;  as,  Whai ! 

What  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  for  partly;  thus,  What  witb 
thinking,  what  with  writing,  and  what  with  reading,  I  am  weary 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  compound  relatives,— wAoewer  and  wfiosoever — are  equal  to- 

he  who. 
Whatever  and  whotsoever  are  equal  to — the  thing  which, — and  repra 

sent  two  r;ases  like  what,  as  on  the  preceding  page. — See  page  Id, 

last  two  note*. 

'  •   No.  ^. 

Whatever  gives  pain  lo  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.^  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.^ 
Whoever  is  not  content  .in  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.*  Wliatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.^ 

*By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.''  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa- 
tigues— in  thy  presence,  O  Health,  thou  parent 
of  happiness !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.^  *  Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.''®  *  Whatever  be  the  mo 
tive  of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it, 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.^*^ 

*  Whatever  is  an  adjective  here,  for  it  qualifies  arts,  &c. ;  and  where 
no  noun  is  after  it,  it  agrees  witit  thing  understood.    Thus,  What- 
may  be  the  motive,  «&c.,  that  is,  wTiatuver  thing  may  be 
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Do,  didj  snd  have,  are  auxiliary  verbs  when  joined  to  another  Terbr 
out  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  they  are  principal  verbs,  asti 
uave  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  to  love. 


.»  H' 


^'j  *4 


No.  L  '-'-  *'fw;  ->vi/»;-i^J 


He  who  does  not  perfonn  what  he  iias  pro- 
mised is  a  traitor  to  his  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches ;  but  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  Hfe  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.*  The  butler 
did  not  remember  Joseph.*  You  did  not  get 
enough  of  time  to  prepare  your  iessons.^  Did 
you  see  my  book  V  Do  you  go  to-morrow  ?* 
I  do  not  think  it'  proper  to  play  too  long.^  Did 
he  deceive  you?^^  He  did  deceive  me."  1 
do  not  hate  my  enemies.*^  Wisdom  does  not 
make  a  man'  proud. ^^ 

Principal. — He  who  does  the  most  good,^ 
has  the  most  pleasure.^*  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  adflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them.^^  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^^  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
have''  compassion  on  us,  and  help**  us."  He 
did  his  work  well.^®  Did  he  do  his  work 
well  P^  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ?2o  Deceit  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  fail-igs.^i     We  have  no  bread.^^    ,.  ^ 

*  Have,  hagt,  haj,  hath,  had.,  and  hadst,  are  auxiliaries  only  when 
they  iiave  the  Pas*.  Participle  of  anotlier  verb  after  them. 
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EXERCISES  IN   PARSING. 


llic  verb  i«  be  has  very  often  an  adjective  after  it ;  and  sonio  ad 
jertives  soein  no  cloaely  combined  With  it,  asjto  lead  young  people 
to  su^ipose  that  they  have  got  a  passive  verb. 

No.  m, 

F^nulence  and  moderation  are  productive  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.'  If  Uie  powers  of  re- 
jection were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from 
iheir  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is  exalted.' 
Learning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but  virtue  is 
preferable  to  both.-  He  who  rests  on  a  princi- 
ple within,  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust, 
or  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was  afraid  of  Da- 
vid.^ And  the  men  were  afraid.^  One  would 
liave  thought  she  should  have  been  contented." 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.** 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary  ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate.^ The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.^" 
We  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  libertys^^  Many  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  an- 
other.^2  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster  in 
the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him,^^  Impress**  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.^ ^  He  was  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.'^  She  is  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy.'* 
I  am  ashamed  of  you."     She  is  sadly  forlorn.'* 

•  .  »:   ?   I  *  Were  fw.'/u'atei,  a  verb  passive. 
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EXBRCIS£»  IN  PARSING. 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  Wtth  their  Prtatni 
Participle  joined  to  the  verb  to  be.* 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressed,  after  Ad- 
jectives, and  Adjective  Pronouns ;  such  as,/et«,  many,  thta,  that,  ail, 
tach,  every,  either. — See  p.  14&,  under  Tltey,  those. 


•'<*{■•« , 


No.  n. 


'  (HC*' 


.(•^4 


1 .  While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  listen- 
ing to  what  1  read.'  He  was  delivering  his 
speech  when  I  left  the  house.^  They  have 
been  writing  on  botany.^  He  might  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.*  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send  it  away."^ 
She  was  walking  by  herself  when  I  met  her.^ 
We  are  perishing  with  hunger ;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender.'^  We  should  alwavs  be 
teaming.^  A  good  man  is  always  studying  to 
be  better.®  We  were  hearing  a  sermon  yes- 
lerday.i*      ^'^     *' 

2^  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  really 
good."  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time.^^ 
Those  who*  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which*  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.'^  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance.^*  Lovemo 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtue.'^  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.^®  I  saw  a 
thousand."  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst.'®  Some  are  naturally  timid  ;  and 
some  bold  and  active ;  for  all  are  not  alike.'® 


*  Many  words  both  in  ing  and  ed  are  mere  adjectives. 
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The  Pait  Participle  hai  uniformly  either  a  relative  or  pertenal 
pronoun,  with  Rome  part  of  the  verb  to  bt  underitood  before  It  * 

...  No.  o. 
Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures'' your 
daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  embrace  the 
doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  real  oracles 
of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that  Spirit  thai 
cannot  lie.*  Knowledge  softened  with  com- 
placency and  good-breeding,  will  make  a  man 
beloved  and  admired.^  Gratitude  and  thanks 
are  the  least  returns  which  children  can  make 
to  their  parents  for  the  numberless  obligations 
conferred  on  them.^  Precepts  have  Uttle  in- 
fluence when  not  enforced  by  example.*  He 
is  of  all  human  beings  the  happiest  who  has  a 
consciencet  untfiinted  by  guilt,  and  a  mind  so 
vvellf  regulated  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  shall 
think  fit  to  ordain.*  Mere  external  beauty  is 
of  little  estimation ;  and  deformity,  wK*en  asso- 
ciated with  amiable  di^ositions  and  useful  qua- 
lities, does'  not  preclude  our  respect  and  appro- 
bation.^ True  honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero, 
is«the  concurrent  approbation  of  good  men.' 
Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  en- 
riched with  nobler  virtues.® 

*  It  is  often  difficult  to  supply  the  right  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  An 
adverb  is  often  understood.  The  scope  of  the  passage  must  det«r<- 
mine  wliat  part  of  to  be,  and  what  adverb,  when  an  adverb  is  neces- 
sary, shouid  he  supplied ;  for  no  general  rule  for  this  can  be  given. 

lO'  The  Past  Tense  has  always  a  nom.  either  expressed  or  easily 
understood :  but  the  Past  Part,  has  no  nom. — See  Kiey,  p.  81,  No.  )€3 

t  Untainted  and  regulated  are  adjectives  here.   '''-^'     '?p»  ' 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

'     On  the  Past  Participle— Continued  from  last  page.  ' 

No.  0. 
An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination ; 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
(litude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
kss.^  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
.\>nducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ; 
hid  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
'  xertions  of  benevolence.^" 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful*^  on  her  birth  : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ;  • 

By  solitude  and  deep-surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  conceaPd.^^ 

We  find  marf'  placed!  in  a  world  where  h« 
hao  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen.^'^  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meansf  left  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  military  service.^^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than 
to  have  the  meaningt  fixed  in  their  minds.^* 

*  Saw  may  be  considered  a  preposition  here. — Sep   T.  No.  140. 

t  In  many  cases,  the  Infinitive  to  fte,  is  understood  before  the  Past 
Participle.  Though  the  verb  that  follows  have,  dare,  dec,  is  in  the 
Infinitive,  to  is  inadmissible,  and  where  to  is  inadmissible,  the  he  that 
follows  it  is  inadmissible  too.— Man  to  be  placed— Means  to  he  left, 
&c.— See  Syn.  R.  6. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSlNO. 


Supply  all  the  words  tliat  are  understoud.  The  infinitive  to  be,  or  to 
have,  iM  often  niidemtood. — Not  supplying  what  is  understood  ii{\«t 
than  and  at,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  error. 

No.  p. 
Disdain**  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood* 
itor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  in 
your  mind.*  Tiiose*  who  want  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
leader,  and  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cidcnt.2  They  lost  their  mother  when  verv 
young.^  Of  all  my  pleasures  a;id  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.* 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafnig  with  his  shores, 
Coesar  says  to  me,  "  Dar^st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap2**  in  with  Lie  into  ihis  angry  flood, 
.  And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?"^ 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd  : 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.^ 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she  V 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  thev.* 
I  liave  more  to  do  than  he.*°  He  is  a»  diligent 
as  his  brother.**  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.*'* 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation  ;  not  the  crea 
ture  of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutabk , 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind  ;  not  a  mode  of 
sensation,  but  everlasting  truth ;  not  depend* 
ent  on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  power  ^'' 
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EXERCISES  IX  PARSING 

1.  tThe  objactive  «ft«r  an  active  vsrb,  eipociaUy  whan  a  raiyiv*. 
Is  often  unoerstood. 

9  Someiimea  the  antecedent  ia  improperly  omitted,  and  moat  be 
auppUedf 

No.  q. 

1 .  He  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the 
5est  happiness  this  world  can  afford.*  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude. ^  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  he  applaud  il 
in  others.'  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.*  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.*  An  over- 
cautious attention  to  avoid  evils  often  brings 
them  upon  us ;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  them.*  He  eats  regularly* 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  often."^  She  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write. ^ 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  lie  may 
liave  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.^ 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 

thought  it'  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 

thena.*°    There  have  been  that  have  deliverea 

themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their  good 

conduct  or  virtue."      -  ,     , 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor  ,      . 
Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich.^ 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.*^ 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ae 

cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  doI 

according  to  that  he  hath  not.^* 


^Hu* 
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£XERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

1.  The  objective  generally  comei  after  the  verb  that  governs  it 
out  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  comes  befort  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  the  thing  is  governed  by 
tlio  verb,  and  the  person  by  &  prepoaition  understood.  "       '    ' 

No.  r. 
.  1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.^ 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.^  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.'  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hin- 
dered.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and 
him  he  hanged.*  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.* 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by 
the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to 
produce  on  human  life.'  These  curiosities 
we  have  imported  from  China.^ 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.^  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  P^  Ye  gave  me  meat.''- 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven.^^  Give 
me  understanding.^^  Give  me  thine*  heart.^' 
tFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves.^*  Sell  me  thy 
birth-right.^^  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  1 
will  send  you  corn.^^  Tell  me  thy  name.*® 
He  taught  me  grammar .^^  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.^i  Bring  me  a 
candle.22  Get  him  a  pen.^^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter.2*    Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth.^* 


*  JIftfie,  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  here  for  my,  as  thine  is  for  thf 
t  Friend  is  the  nominative,  for  he  is  named.    Supply  the  ellipsis 
nus,  O  thou  tBho  art  my  friend,  lend  rae,  &c.      .v^.    ,  .  ,    ,, 
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.     EXERCISES  IN  PARSING.  .--•• 

1.  The  poets  often  use  an  adjKtive  as  a  noun;  and 9om«tun««  lom 
an  tdjective  to  tlieir  new-made  noun. 

S.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjeetivt  for  an  advtrh. 

3.  Though  the  adjective  generally  comes  befor*  the  noon,  it  li 
sometimes  placedVi/<«r  it.        .  ■ 


No. 


s. 


1.  And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

.Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feel 

The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouih  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  v^'iih  indefatigable  win^s. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  e'er  he  arrive* 

The  happy  isle  ?2 Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii,  404. 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought: 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild.^ 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.* 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I.  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.*  ^ 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

The  illumined  mountain.^ Grcrc^Ma/ sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm.'  [breeze 

Each. animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.® 

3.  But  1  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable, 

Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contemplation  5h//.^° 

*  The  poets  often  very  improperly  omit  the  prepottmon.  It  sliould 
be,  "  E'er  he  arrive  at  the  happy  isle."  And  again,  "  Here  he  had 
need  all  circumspection,"  for,  need  of  all  circumspection. 

in7  After  tiiis,  the  Preface,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Gram- 
war,  may  be  used  as  addiliona!  exercises  on  Parirfhg.  •     "^''" 
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A  short  explanation  of  some  of  the  Terms  used 
i     I  in  the  Grammar, 


KomimaiUn,  naming 

PoMfmvc,  poMeiiinf ,  belonging 

to. 
OC>^Km,  the  object  upon  which 

an  active  verb  or  preposition 

terminates. 
ComparitoH,  a  comparing  of  qua* 

litiei. 
Petititn,  the  quality  ivithout  ez- 


Compantivt,  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree of  the  quality. 

Smoerlativt,  the  highest  or  lowest 
degree  of  the  quality. 

Prefiirituf,  placing  before. 

Peraonaty  belonging  to  persons. 

Rtlativt,  relating  to  another. 

Anteftdenty  the  word  going  before. 

l}tmoH»trative,  pointing  out. 

Matributivet  dividinu  into  portions. 

Indifinitt,  undefined,  not  limited. 

Interrogative y  asking.         [object. 

Tratuitivey  (action)  passing  to  an 

Intransitivty  (action)  confined  to 
the  actor ;  passing  within. 

AiuctJtary,  helping. 

Conjugate^  to  give  all  the  principal 
parts  of  a  verb. 

Idood,  or  Mode,  form  or  manner  of 
a  verb. 

Indieativey  declaring,  indicating. 

Potential^  having  power,  or  will. 

Subjunetivty  joined  to  another  un- 
der a  condition. 

Ifegativey  no,  denying. 

Affirmative,  yes,  asserting.         ' 

Promiaatous,  mixed. 

Imperative,  commanding. 


h^nitive,  without  limit*. 

Tenae,  the  time  of  acting  or  suflta- 

ing. 
Prtaent,  the  time  that  now  is. 
Poat,  the  time  past. 
Perfect,  quite  completed,  finished, 

and  past. 
Pluperfect,  more  than  perfect,  quite 

finished  some  time  ago. 
Future,  time  to  come. 
Participle,  partaking  of  other  parts 
Regular,  according  to  rule. 
Irregular,  not  according  to  rule. 
Defective,  wanting   some   of  its 

parts. 
Copulative,  joining. 
Diajunctive,  disioining. 
Annexed,  joined  to. 
Govema,  acts  uf/bn. 
Preceding,  going  before. 
Intervene,  to  come  between. 
Unity,    one^several    acting    as 

one. 
Contingency,  what  may  or  may  not 

happen ;  uncertainty. 
Plurality,  more  than  one. 
Futunty,  time  to  come. 
Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  dn. 
EUipaia,  a  leaving  out  of  some 

thing. 
Miacellaneoua,  mixed,  of  various 

kinds. 
Cardinal,*  principal,  or  fundamen- 
tal. 
Ordinal^  numbered  In  their  order. 
Univeraal,  extending  to  all. 
Ambiguity,  uncertainty  which  of 

the  two  it  is. 


*  The  Cardinal  numbera  are.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  teu,  &c. ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs 
once,  twice,  thrice. 

t  The  Ordinal  numbera  are.  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
Mventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth), 
twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  &c 

From  these  are  formed  adverba  of  order ;  as,  Firstly,  secondly 
thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenthly, 
eleventhly,  tweUthly,  thirteenthly,  fourteenthly,  fifteenthly,  six- 
taenthly,  seventeenthly,  eighteenthly,  nineteenthly,  twentiethly 
twmty-flrstly,  twenty-secondly,  &c 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  in  a  sentenced 

A  sentence  in  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
oomplele  sense  ;  as,  John  in  happy. 

Sentences  are  eitiicr  simple  or  compound  : 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  finitct  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short. 

A  componnd  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
(xmjunctions ;  as.  Time  is  short,  but  eternity 
is  long.  ,  ,  ,. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
affirming  anything ;  as,  In  truth ;  To  be  plain 
loith  yon. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute,  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied  ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 


*  Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  purts.  Concord  and  Oovernmemt. 

Concord  is  tiie  aeireement  wliich  one  word  lias  with  another,  in 
number,  gender,  case,  or  person. 

Covemnient  is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speecli  lias  over  an- 
other, in  dtiterrniniug  its  mood,  tonse,  or  case. 

t  Finite  verbs  are  those  to  which  uurnhyr  and  ppr«!on  appertain. 
T4ic  Inftaitiue  mood Itati  no  iespei-.l  U)  nutiihur  or  puiiMiO 
-  fif      •      '  „      -    , 
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Rule  I.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina- 
tive in  number  and  person  ;  as, — Thou  read 
33t ,  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

'       '  EXERCISES. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowesl 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
lo  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
Ail  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  thing? 
was  created  by  him.  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
/lis  heart.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him  ^.hat  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  u? 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  ivere  of  the  same  age. 

.  *  Rule.  An  adjective  agri;es  with  a  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ; 

as,  A  good  man. As  the  adjective,  in  English,  is  not  varied  on 

account  of  gender,  number,  and  cane,  this  rule  is  of  little  importance. 

t  Rule.  Tke  subject  of  a  verb  should  be  in  the  nominative :  thus,  Him 
and  her  werp  married ;  should  be,  He  and  she  were  married. 

07  All  thosef  Notes  at  the  bottom  that  have  Exerdseg  in  the  tex' 
are  to  be  cominittod  to  memory  and  applied  like  the  Rules  at  the  top- 
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Rule  II   An  active  verb  governs  the  ohjec- 
Uve  case ;  as, — We  love  him ;  He  loves  us,^ 


i 


EXERCISES. 

He  loves  we.'  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mis#;hiev- 
ous,  reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have  I  kr.own 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
mitted the  offence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  1 
who  am  innocent.     \.         r  •      s         r    :r    .. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  1  he  turned  pale.  Having 
exposed  hisself  loo  much  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action.    .    ... ,-, 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

%  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  of  Judea. 

^  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


*  The  participle,  being  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  case. 

t  Note.  WAen  the  lAJrctivt  is  a  relative,  it  comet  before  the  verb  that 
governs  it,  (Mr.  Murray's  6th  role  is  unnecessary.— 5ee  No.  h,  p.  65.) 

t  Rule  (.  Neuter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  them:  thw, 
Repenting  km  of  his  design,  should  be,  Repenting  of  his  design. 

^  Rule  II.  Active  verbs  do  not  admit  of  a  preposition  after  thtm . 
titKs,  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,  should  &«,  I  mult 
pemise  three  circumstances. 

r 
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Rule.  III.  Prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case ;  as  — To  whom  niucli  is  given,  of 
him  much  shall  be  required. 

EXERCISES. 

r 

To  who  will  ycu  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I  ?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
Withhold  not  good  fronn  they  to  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  you  live  ?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  he  and  I.  He  can  do  nothing  of 
hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves, 
endeavoured  to  niake  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
!who,  in  the  company. 

*  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they  ride 
^ith  ?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under  ?  Flattery 
can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is  agreeable  to. 
It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged  with.  It  was  not 
he  that  they  were  so  angry  with.  W^io  didst 
thou  receive  that  intelligence  from  ?  The  per- 
son who  I  travelled  with  has  sold  the  horse 
which  he  rode  on  during  our  journey.  Does 
that  boy  know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  I  hope  it 
is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 

*  Rule  \.  The  preposition  should  be  placed  immediately  before  the  re 
lativeuhtch.it govems ;  as,  Totohom  do  you  speak? 

The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative  ;  but  thougl 
this  is  perhaps  allowable  in  familiar  conversation,  yet,  in  solemn  coin 
position,  the  placing-  of  the  preposition  immediately  before  the  rela 
Uve  is  more  perspicuous  and  elegant. 

t  Rule  II.  It  is  inelegant  to  connect  two  prepositions,  or  one  and  em  ao 
tive  verb,  with  the  same  naun ;  for  example,  Tiiey  were  refused  entrance 
into,  and  forcibly  driven  from,  the  house  ;  should  be,  They  were  refusert 

entrance  into  the  house,  tcrtd  forcibly  driven /r<w»  tf. 1  wrote  to,  &M 

toamed  him  ;  should  be,  I  wrote  to  him  and  warned  him. 
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Rule  IV.  Two  or  more  singular  fidilm, 
coupled  with  and,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun 
in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are  good 
boys;  for  ^/tey  are  busy.*  ,^  „ 

Tu'O  or  more  singular  nouns  separated  by 
OR  01  NOR,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the 


singu'a 


as, — James  or  Jolin  is  dux.f 


'  ;      •  >     .v^  EXERCISES.  ,         V  . 

Socraies  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosopneis  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
IS  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious 
living  and  high  pleasures  begets  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
fcime  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cui;sing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
&J  example.  Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
3'et  understood.  The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved.     ^  ^ 

*  And  is  the  only  conjunction  that  combines  the  agency  of  two  or 
more  into  one ;  for,  as  well  as,  never  does  that ;  but  merely  state'*  a 
sort  of  comparison ;  thus,  "  (^aesar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  was  eloquent." 
-"With  is  sometimes  used  for  and. — See  Miscellaneous  Observations, 
p  141  and  142. 

t  Or  and  nor  are  th   only  conjunctions  applicable  to  this  rulo. 


w 
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Rule  V.  Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs ;  sls,-'Do  good  and  seek  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happy. 

EXERCISES. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  wili 
rest  (Jnly  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  iving,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
'of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  me  into  judgement  with  thee  !  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

t  Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.     She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.     He  is  .not  rich,  butj  is  re 
spectable.    Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  whether  used  or  not,t  will  soon  pass  away. 

*  The  same /orm  of  the  verb  must  be  continuea. 

t  Conjunctions  frequently  couple  different  moods  and  tenses  of 
verbs  ;  but  in  these  instances  the  nominative  is  generally  repeated  , 
as,  He  may  rtturtiy  but  he  1*^7/  not  continue. 

%  The  nominative  is  generally  repeated,  even  to  the  same  mood  ana 
fense,  when  a  contrast  is  stated  with  hut,  not,  or  though,  dec,  as  is 
this  sentence. 
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^  moods 
;  peace. 

^  noum 

•V.  •'-.  .* 


e  must 
Anger 
)ut  wili 
brother 
he  par- 
en  pro- 
ids  the 
ely  fail 
lit,  and 
id  dost 
10,  and 
I  You 
ling  re- 
5  mind, 
one  of 
e  nine- 
is,  and 

ill  not 
proud, 
is  re 
short ; 
away. 


;cn6es  of 
-epcated , 

moodaTM] 
Sec,  aft  in 


Rule  VI.  One  verb  governs  another  in  the 
ikfinitive  mood ;  as, — Forget  not  to  do  good.* 

To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  aftei' 
the  verbs  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel, 
let,  perceive,  behold,  observe,  have,  and  know.t 

EXERCISES. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it.  New- 
ton did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries  on  the 
public.  His  penetration  and  diligence  seemed 
vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be  said 
have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem. 
Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ought  forgive 
injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
lo  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
pe^rsons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  bade  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive?*  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  my  servant  to 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  need  not  to  solicit 
lum  to  do  a  kind  office. 


*  The  infinitive  mood  is  frequently  governed  by  nmin*  and  adjeetwi's , 
as.  They  have  a  desire  to  learn  ;  Worthy  to  be  loved.  For,  Ijcfore 
Uie  infinitive,  is  unnecessary. 

Let  governs  the  objective  case  ;  as,  Let  him  beware. 

t  To  is  generally  used  after  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  Ut ; 
9t,  He  teas  made  to  believe  it:  He  was  let  go ;  and  sometimes  after 
the  active,  in  the  past  tense,  especially  of  have,  a  principal  verb  ;  as, 
I  had  to  walk  all  the  way. — See  p.  61,  A. 

7%e  iafinitive  is  often  mdependent  of  the  rest  of  the  seiitcnce ;  as, 
To  proceed ;  To  eot\f"'s  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault. 
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■^  Rule  VII.  When  two  nouns  come  toget\er 
signifying  different  things,  the  first  is  puPin 
the  possessive  case ;  as, — John's  book  ;  on  ea- 
gles'wings  ;  his  heart.         '        ac'  .  a 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  the  samt  thing,  they 
ajyree  ill  case ;  as, — Cicero  i\iQ  orator ;  The  city  Edinburgh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  iiians 
mann.'i's  frequently  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
lis  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  mo 
ther .  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
-^•'•ti  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
wri£j  ihc^  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  Wis- 
dom!? precepts  are  the  good  nnans  delight. 

^  Pi^tei:-,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  thai  of  fishermen.  He  asked  his  father, 
as  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  Sake. 
Righteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan.    .  •      *  ■;  ,  ^  >; 

*  Rule.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possessive  case,  the 
apostrophe  with  s  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to  the  rest ;  as, 
Jane  and  Lucy's  bnnks. 

When  any  wordk  ii>  rvene,  the  sign  of  the  pc  s  /essitie  should  he  annexed 
to  each ;  as,  This  aramed  the  king^s  a"  well  as  the  people^s  approbation. 

t  To  prevent  too  much  of  the  ^  '-mng  sound,  tlie  s  after  the  apos- 
trophe is  generally  omitted  when  t\ie  first  noui>  has  an  s  in  each  of  its 
two  last  syllables,  and  the  second  i  oun  bpqrins  with  s ;  as,  Righteous- 
ness^ sake  ;  For  conscience^  sake  ;  j  ''rancii  sake. 

It  has  lately  become  common,  ^^hcn  the  nomin?  iv«  singular  ends 
in  s,  or  ss,  to  form  the  possessive  )/  omitting-  the  ( after  the  apostvi- 
phe  ;  as,  James^  book.  Miss^  shoes,  .n  stead  of  James'' shook.  Miss's  shoes 
This  is  improper.  Put  these  plirases  into  questions^,  and  tiien  they 
will  appear  ridiculous.  Is  this  book  Jrmea^  1  Are  thtvse  shoes  Miss'  ? 
Nor  are  they  less  ridiculous  without  th.^  interrogatory  form  :  as,  Thi>i 
book  is  James\  &c. — K.  195-6-7. 

We  sometimes  use  of  instead  of  the  apostrophe  and  s ;  thus  we  say, 
The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  rather  than  Socrates''s  wisdom  In  some 
instances  we  use  the  of  and  the  possessive  tcniunaiinn  too ;  as.  It  is 
a  discovery  o/Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  that  is,  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries,  A  picture  of  tny  friend,  means  a  portrait  of  him :  but  a 
picture  of  my  friend's,  means  a  portrait  of  some  other  person,  and 
ihat  it  belongs  to  my  friend 
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Rule  VIII.  When  a  noun  of  multitude  cou' 
iwys  unity  ofidea^  the  verb  and  pronoun  should 
he  singular ;  as, — The  class  was  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  plurality 
of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be  plural ; 
as, — My  people  do  not  consider ;  they  have  not 
known  nne.  , 

-.'.•■-.•:,.;.:      EXERCISES.  r       ,li^^ 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The 
people  has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the 
multitude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself 
bread.  The  people  was  very  numerous.  The 
council  was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and 
not  the  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  com- 
plain, the  rulers  should  listen  to  their  voice. 
The  regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  The 
muhitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief 
good.  The  parl'"..ment  are  dissolved.  The 
fleet  were  seer.  sailin;T  up  the  channel.  Why 
do  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal 
of  herrings  we|p  immense.  The  remnant  of 
the  people  were  persecuted.  The  committee 
was  divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  does  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation  so 
infatuated.  But  this  people  wbo  knoweth  not 
the  law  arc  cursed.  ""■ 


As  precise  rules  for  the  formalion  of  the  possessive  case,  in  all  situ- 
dlions,  can  scarcely  Dr  given,  I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  correct  ex- 
amples for  he  p'lnil  s  imitation  ;  thus,  I  left  the  parcel  at  SmiiVs  the 
Dookser^r  ;  Tho  Lord  Mayor  of  Londori's  authority;  For  David  th> 
father'' s  sake  ;  Ho  took  refuge  at  the  governor'' s  the  king''s  represeuta 
live ;  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate  ?   He  emulated  Casar's,  the 


greatist  general  of  aotJouity 
Rule  XXX. 
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Rule  JX.  The  verb  to  be  should  have  tlie 
same  case  after  it  that  it  has  before  it ;  as, — 
I  am  he ;  I  took  it  lo  be  him,* 

I 

•  '     ;  EXERCISES. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid,  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  hini 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  us  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  bo 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  ibewi  ye 
jlhink  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
oe  whom  lie  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  ir>en  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  certain 
it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  tlrey. 
It  might  have  been  him.  It  i^  impossible  to 
be  them.  It  was  either  him  or Tiis  brother  that 
gained  the  first  prize. 

*  When  U)e  rerb  to  bt  is  understood,  it  ha»  the  same  case  after  it 
that  it  has  tiefore  it ;  as,  He  seems  the  leader  ofa  party.  I  supposed 
Aim  a  man  of  le«rning :  that  is,  to  be  the  leader,  Ac,  to  be  a  man,  dec. 

Part  of  a  semtemce  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
the  verb  (0  ie ;  as,  His  m<ixim  was,  "  Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 

Paaaive  verbs  which  signify  naming,  and  some  neuter  verbt^  haive  a 
nominative  after  them ;  as.  He  shall  be  called  John ;  He  bename  the 
stave  of  irregmar  passions.  Stephen  died  a  martyr  for  the  Christian 
religion. 

Some  passive  verbs  admit  an  o6;>e/tve  after  them ;  as,  John  wa» 
first  demed  apples,  then  h9  was  promised  them,  then  he  was  9tkxe4 
them. 
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•  Rule  X.  Sentences  that  imply  contingency 
and  futurity  require  the  Subjunctive  Mood  ; 
as, — If\\Q  be  alone,  give  him  the  letter.* 

When  contingency  and  futurity  are  not  both 
implied f  the  Indicative  ought  to  be  used;  as, — // 
he  speaks  as  he  thinks,  he  may  safely  be  trusted. 

EXERCISES. 

li  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  lie  die,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
I'ches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though  ha 
be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  loverly .  If  thou 
hve  virtuously,  thou  art  happy.  If  thou  be 
Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does  pro- 
mise, he  will  certainly  perform.  Oh  !  that  his 
heart  was  tender.  As  the  governess  were  pre- 
sent, the  children  behaved  properly.  Though 
he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 

t  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
io  be  thy  own.*  Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take 
heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that  thou 
hreakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

X  If  he  is  bitt  discreet,  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produce 
obedience.  ■  v    '  > 


*  The  exercises  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top. — K  201 . 

t  Rule  I.  Lest  nnd  that  annexed  to  a  command  require  the  Subjunctive 
Mood ;  as,  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty.  Take  heed  that. 
Ihou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad. 

t  Rule  n.  If,  with  hut  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted,  requires 
the  Subjunctive  Mood;  as,  If  he  do  but  toucb  the  hills  they  shall 
sjuoke.  But  when  future  time  is  not  expressed,  the  indicative  ouglii 
to  be  used. 

In  the  subjunctive  the  auxiliaries  shall,  should,  ^c,  are  generahy 
understood ;  as,  Though  he  fall,  i.  e.  thouph  he  should  fall.  Unti 
repentance  compose  hi.&  mind,  i.  e.  until  repentance  shall  compose 
— See  K.  350. 
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Rule  XL     Some  conjunctions  have  ttiei9 
correspondent  conjunctions ;  thus, — 


Neither 

Though 

Whether 

Either 

A$ 

At 


reqairei  JVor  after  it ;  as,  JVetfAcr  he  nor  hii  brother  wm  in 

Yet ;  as,  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  saken,  «lcc. 

Or  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  telL 

Or*         Either  she  or  her  sister  must  go. 

At  Mine  is  at  good  at  yours. 

So  At  the  stars  to  shall  thy  seed  be.    At  the  Jot 

dieth,  to  dioth  the  other. 
At  He  is  not  to  wise  as  his  brother.    To  see  thy  gk.  ^ 

to  Oil  liave  seen  it,  d;c.  ^ 

So  That       I  am  to  weali  Maf  1  ca.inot  walk 


EXERCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  'or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving 
as  the  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  own, 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  do 
it  himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was  as  an- 
gry as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slay 
me,  so  will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go 
himself,  or  send  his  servant.  There  is  no 
condition  so  secure  as  cannot  admit  of  change. 
He  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed, 
as  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  despise 
the  poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth 
so  as  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
white  as  snow 


HSf- 

ami 

law 
lov\ 


of 


*  The  poets  frequently  use  Or — or,  for  Either — or ;  and  Nor — nor^ 

or  Neither — nor. In  prose  not — nor  is  often  used  for  neither — ^nor^ 

— The  yet  after  though  is  frequently  and  properly  suppressed. 

Or  does  not  require  eithy.  before  it  when  the  one  wo'rd  is  a  mere 
exflanation  of  the  othe  <i08.  or  L.  i  wtrrling  is  enough. 

tSeeK  No.  204 
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Ri  IE  XII  When  the  present  participle  is 
ustd  as  a  noun^  it  requires  an  article  before  it^ 
and  of  after  it ;  as, — The  sum  of  the  moral 
law  consists  in  the  obeying  of  God,  and  the 
loving  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult. 
The  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
npplication.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties 
they  are  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
The  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

tOur  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
eiicourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. J  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  I  re- 
member it  being  done. 

*  These  phrases  would  be  ripht,  were  tne  article  and  of  both  omitted , 
as.  The  sum  of  the  moral  law  consists  in  obeying  God  and  loving  our 
neighbour,  Ac.  This  manner  of  expression  is,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
erabk'  to  the  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  two  modes  express 
•fry  different  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  sr-nse  is  necessai7  ; 
as.  He  confessed  the  whole  in  the  hearing  of  three  witnesses,  and  the 
court  spent  an  hour  tn  hearing  their  deposition.— Key,  No.  208.— <kc. 

+  The  present  participle  with  a  possessive  before  it  sometimes  admits  df 
of  after  it,  and  sometimes  not ;  as.  Their  observing  of  tiie  rules  pre 
vtnied  errors.    By  his  studying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

When  a  preposition  follows  the  participle,  of  is  inadmissible ;  as,  Ilii 
depending  on  promises  proved  his  ruin.  His  neglecting  to  study  wiien 
young  rendered  him  ignorant  all  his  life. 

t  Rule.  A  noun  before  the  present  participle  is  put  in  the  potsestivt 
ease;  as,  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupiVs  composing  frequently. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  sense  forbids  it  to  be  put  in  the  possessive 
case ;  thus.  What  do  you  think  of  my  horse  running  to-day  ?  mean^, 
Do  you  think  I  should  let  him  run  ?  but,  What  do  you  think  of  my 
Korae^s  runningt  meanF,  He  hus  run.  do  you  think  he  ran  wcUT 
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EN0L16H  SYNTAX. 


Rule  XIII.  The  past  puriiciph  u  used  of' 
*m'  the  verbs  have  and  he  ;  as, — I  Imvt  wntten 
a  letter :  he  was  ^^hosen. 


EXERCISES. 


•St* ; 


He  has  wrote  his  copy.  I  would  have  wrote 
a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  iiiten'st. 
The  coat  had  ho  seam,  but  was  wove  through- 
out. The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  His  resolution  was  loo 
strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposition.  Tiie 
horse  was  stole.  They  have  chose  tiie  part 
of  lionour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine  wns  froze 
(|ver.  She  was  showed  into  the  driwiriiy- 
room.  My  people  have  slid  backwards.  He 
has  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell  by  the  way- 
side, and  was  Irode  down.  The  price  of  cloth 
has  lately  rose  very  much.  The  work  was 
very  well  execute.  His  vices  have  weakcnod 
his  mind,  and  broke  liis  health.  He  would 
have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited.  No- 
thing but  application  is  wanting  to  make  ycJii 
an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
'iiey  first  begun. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o*er-run ; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


yea, 
thee 
and 
the 


♦  Riilc    Tlie  pof  -pof  tiopJe  m  list  no»  bf  u«e<i  inAt*>i«l  of  t  lip  part  fnsr 
k  is  iroprOi»er  to  «tay  ht  btgun,  tor  he  heffam  ;  ht  ran,  lor  k«  run. 
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Rule  XIV.  Pronouns  agree  in  gender, 
number,  and  person,  with  the  nouns  for  which 
they  stand ;  sms, — John  is  here ;  he  came  an 
hour  ago.    Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

^       EXERCISES. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty ;  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
woman  forget  his  sucking  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfuls  of'^  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not 
be  deceived?  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
long  without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity 
of  his  thoughts. 

*  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  IJ^ou  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  hefe  this  many  years.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


*  Rule.  NouH% t,ninHi\f.-al ctdjtetive» must etfrree innumher aeeording 
to  the  sense  ;  thup,  Ti\u  i>oys,  should  be  these  txyjrs,  because  boys  it 
plural ;  and  six/no.',  should  be  six  feet,  because  six  is  plural.  * 

H''AoZeslioiild  ncvtr  be  jofned  to  common  nouns  m  the  plural ;  thus. 
Almost  the  whole  win  bi.  t  nts  wcru  present ;  should  be.  Almost  all  the 
Ml'^rjbif^nts  ;  but  •♦;  in.v'  l",  joint d  to  aollective  nouns  in  the  phiral ; 
tlffe,  IV'Wv  cities  woiv  s'.vallc.^*  ftJ  up  oy  the  oartliquake. 
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Rule  XV.  The  relative  agrees  with  its  €mt&- 
cedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  as, — 
Thou  who  readciit ;  The  book  which  was  lost. 


x'f 


^■ei 


EXERCISES. 

Those  which  seek  Wisdom  will  certainly  find 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  1  love.  Thai 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon  who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
child  which*  was  lost  is  found. 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  hia 
s^sistance  ? 

t  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before 
And  all  'which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  br§ast,  &c.       ,  s? 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  harsh  or  improper,  aa  Mr.  Murray 
sftjrs,  to  apply  who  to  children,  because  th^y  have  little  reason  and  re* 
flection ;  but  if  it  is,  at  what  o/gre  should  wo  lay  aside  which  and  apply 
wAo  to  them  1  Thai  seems  preferable  to  either.  In  our  translation  of 
Ui9  BiUe,  toAo  and  thnt  are  both  applied  to  children,  but  nuver  wMuk. 
^•6  9  Sam.  xii,  14,  15.    Matt,  ii,  16.    Rev.  xii,  5. 

t  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  persons  in  ask* 
log  questions.  .  ,.;  t^  -^^ 

X  Rule.  That  i$  used  instead  of  who  or  v/hich  : 

1.  After  adjectives  in  tAe  superlative  degree,— a/fer  the  words  mm% 
and  au,  and  often  after  some  and  any. 

S.  When  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  noim«,  the  one  requiring  who 
mtdthe  other  which;  as,  The  man  and  the  horse  that  we  saw  yesterday 

3.  After  the  interrogative  Who ;  as, — Who  that  has  any  sense  of  re> 
lg[icn  would  have  argued  thus  T 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  preferring  that  to  wAa 
■Iter  MMie  and  att^  except  usage.  There  is  indeed  as  sood  authoritT*fuY 
«aing  who  after  ail,  as  for  using  that.  Addison,  for  Instance,  ustaatt 
9*0  several  times  Ui  one  p^for 
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Rule  XVI.  Witen  the  relative  is  preceded  by 
two  antecedents  of  diffcTGni  persons,  lY  and  Hie 
verb  generally  agree  in  person  with  the  last ; 
as, — Ttiou  art  the  boy  tJiat  was  dux  yester- 
day.*     ■■  .   ■-     ■'■'■-'■■'  '•'■-'--';■  ^  - 

EXERCISES. 

I  am  the  man  who  cominand  you.  I  am  the 
person  who  adopt  that  scniiment,  and  main- 
tains it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  possesses  bright 
parts,  but  who  hast  culiivnied  them  but  little. 
J  am  a  man  wlio  speak  but  scklom.  Thou  art 
the  friend  that  liast  often  relieved  me,  and  that 
has  not  deserted  me  now  ni  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  who  driedst  up  tlie 
Red  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel.f 

t  The  King  dismissed  his  minister  withoic 
any  inquiry,  who  had  never  before  comraittea 
so  unjust  an  action.     The  soldier,  with  a  sin-^ 
gle  companion,  who  pMsed  for  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 

*  Sometimes  the  relative  aiarr^es  with  thefornor  antecedent  •  as, 
—1  am  verily  a  man  wlio  am'  a  ievr.    Acts  xxii,  3. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  lias  been  catlccf  in  question,  because  the 
relative  should  ai^ee  with  the  subji>ct  of  the  verb,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  next  the  relative  or  not.  Thiis  is  true,  but  it  in  also  true  that 
the  subject  is  generally  next  the  relative,  and  the  rule  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  impropriety  of  changing^  from  one  person  of  the  voib  . 
to  another,  as  in  the  3d  example.  ?^        .  7  S ;  r 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  di- 
rect and  solemn  to  make  the  relative  agree  with  the  second  pertom. 
In  the  Scriptures  this  iii  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix,  7,  Ac.  This 
sentence  may  theretore  stand  as  it  is. — In  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  the  solemn  eth  seems  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  Almighty 
better  than  the  familiar  e« ;  thus,  I  amtiie  Lord  thy  God  who  teaehetk 
thee  to  profit :  who  hadeth  thee  by  the  wav  that  thou  shouldst  go;  i« 
rftore  dignified  than,  I  am  the  Lord  tlty  God  who  teaches  thee  to  profit , 
wlio  Imos  thee. 

I  Rule.  7^  relative  ought  to  be  placed  next  its  antecedent,  to  prevent 
wmbignif^:  thus.  The  boy  beat  his  companion,  whpm  every  body  b»- 
Ueved  incapable  of  doing  mischief;  tkould  be,  Tlie  hoy,  whom  evevf 
bod/  betloved  incapable  «*<  doinv  mischief,  beat  his  companion. 
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Rule  XVII.  When  singular  nominatives  of 
different  persons  are  separated  by  or  or  nor, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  person  next  it ;  as, — 
Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fault :  I,  or  thou,  or  he, 
is  the  author  of  it.*       .  , 

EXERCISES.      ^ 

£ithcr  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  my  pa- 
per. John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou  is 
the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 
business. 


Promiscuous  Exercises, 


rs 


Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear 
and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master 
taught  him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  number  under  three-score 
years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, well  reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  she 
have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet, 
!f  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have 
diligently  followed  every  good  work.  The 
candidate  being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her 
were  of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  ga- 
J.hered  aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people 
doth  not  consider. 


*  The  verb,  though  expressed  only  to  the  lest  person,  is  understood 
m  its  pcQper  person  to  each  of  the  rest,  and  the  sentence  when  the 
tilUpsis  is  supplied  staoids  thtw  «  Either  thou  art  in  fault,  or  I  am  iii 
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RuLfi  XVIII.  A  singular  and  a  plural 
nominative  separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  in  the  plural ;  as, — Neither  the  captain 
nor  the  sailors  were  saved.* 

The  plural  nominative  should  be  placed  negt  the  vei1». 
EXERCISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious  to 
him.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, does  not  yet  appear.  The  cares  of  this 
life,  or  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised.  - 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
was  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat  were 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  His  chief  occupation 
arid  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

JThou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies.  You 
and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their  books, 
therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

fanlv      and  the  next  sentence,  Either  I  am  the  author  of  it,  or  thou 
art  the  author  of  it,  or  iie  is  the  author  of  it. 

Supplying  the  ellipsis  thus  would  render  the  sentence  correct ;  hnt 
so  strong  is  our  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tedious  and  for- 
mal attention  to  correctness  would  justly  be  reckoned  stiff  and  pe- 
dantic. It  is  better  to  avoid  both  forms  of  expression  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  done. 

*  The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  isllipsis  under  this  rule  that  was  made  respectlne  tlie 
iaat.  A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  botli, 
and  ih  d  thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  I.  When  the  verb  to  be  stands  between  a  singular  and  a  plural 
nominative,  it  agrees  V)ith  the  one  next  it,  or  toith  the  one  which  is  more 
naturally  the  subject  of  it;  as,  *'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

t  Rule  II.  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  words  of  diflTerent  persons, 
coupled  with  and,  it  becomes  plural,  and  agrees  with  the  first  person 
when  I  or  we  is  mentioned ;  and  with  the  second,  when  I  or  we  M  noi 
wtentioned;  as,  "  John  and  I  will  lend  you  our  books."  **  Jamet  uod 
von  have  got  your  lessons.*^ 
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RiJLB  XIX.  It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  nmn 
and  its  pronoun  as  a  nominative  to  the  same 
verb  '  as, — Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  he  is 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble  ;t— *  omit  he, 

EXERCISES. 

The  king  he  is  just.  The  men  they  were 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  My 
banks  tliey  are  furnished  with  bees.  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  arc 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afflictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
innocent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 
'  t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbourinff  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  oit  that  incense  which  has  been  of- 
fered up  to  him.  X  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own 
breast. 

§  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
higli ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 


*  In  some  cases  where  the  noun  is  highly  emphatical  the  repeu 
tion  of  it  in  the  pronoun  is  not  only  allowable  but  even  elegant ;  as 
The  Lord  he  is  the  God.    1  Kings  xviii,  39.    See  also  Deut.  xxi,  0. 
t  It  ought  to  be,  If  this  rule  had  been  observed^  a  neighbouring,  &e 
t  It  ought  to  be,  Though  man  has  great  variety,  &c. 

h  Rule.  It  is  imftroper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronoun  as  an  obje&> 
tive  after  the  same  verb;  thus,  in  Deut.  iv,  3,  Your  eyes  have  seen 
what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor,  for  all  the  men  tliat  followed 
Baal-peor,  the  Lord  tliy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you ; 
them  IS  superlluous,  as  a  transposition  of  tlie  last  clause  will  show ; 
thus,  For  the  Lord  liath  de&troyed  all  the  nten  from  among  \ou  tnai 
foUowed  Baal-peoi 
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Rule  XX.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  is  sometimes  used  as  the  nominative 
to  a  verb ;  as, — For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain.*  His  being  idle  was  the  catse 
of  his  ruin. 


>-^-/:-. 


EXERCISES. 


''  To  be  carnally  minded  are  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  m  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
healtli.  ^ 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kinci 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithful  to  Him  who  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind.     ,  ,^  ^^ 


ed  the  repeli 
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*  The  infinitive  is  equal  to  a  noun :  thus,  To  play  is  pleasant,  and  boys 
love  to  play;  are  equal  to,  Play  is  pleasant,  and  boys  love  play.—pM<Jb. 

The  tn/tnt'H've  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  participle ; 
IS,  To  advise ;  To  attempt ;  or  adviiring,  attempting ;  this  substitution 
KMx  be  made  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Note.  Part  of  a  sentence  is  often  used  as  the  objective  after  a  verb : 
as,  ''You  will  soon  find  that  the  world  does  not  perform  what  it 
promises."  What  toill  you  find  J  Ans.  That  the  world  does  not  per- 
form what  it  promises.  Tlierefore,  the  clause,  that  the  world  does  not 
perform,  ifc,  must  bo  the  objective  after^nd.  Did  I  not  tell  (to)  thee, 
that  thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Here  the  clause,  thtU  thon 
mmuUUt  bting  me  to  nein  is  tU   objective  after  tell. 
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RiTLi  .XXI.  Double  comparatives  and  st^per^ 
latives  are  inproper;  thus,  Mine  is  a  more  6et» 
ter  book,  but  John's  is  the  most  best ;  should  be, 
Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  John's  is  the  best, 

EXERCISES. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  nnost  sweetest 
m  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
John.  Tray  is  the  most  swiftest  dog.  Absa- 
lom was  the  most  beautifulest  man.  He  is 
the  chiefest^  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect ;  and  his 
father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

Promiscuous  Exercises,        '  ' 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom  forms 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  fhyself. .  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him,  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


♦  Chief,  tmit<er«a^  perfect.  true,^c.,  imply  the  superlative  degnree  with- 
out est  or  most.  In  lanima^e  suhlime  or  passionate,  however,  the 
word  perfect  requires  the  superlative  fornrj  to  give  it  effect.  A  lover 
enraptured  with  his  mistress  would  naturally  call  her  the  mo»t  |mt> 
het  of  her  sex. 

Superior  and  inferior  always  tmp/y  comparison,  and  require  to  aftei 
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Rule  XXII.  Two  negatives  in  the  same 
sentence  are  improper  ;•  thus, — I  cannot  by  no 
means  allow  it ;  snould  be^  I  can  by  no  means 
allow  it,  (yi\  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow  it. 

EXERCISES.  ' 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  He 
will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours, 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  me 
thyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ency and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiment*  of 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minda  ofi  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James^  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  father's  merits  seta  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duly  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  vefy  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.  It  was  wrote  extem- 
pore. Romulus,  which  founded  Rome,  killed 
his  brother  Remus.  s    ^ 


de^ee  with- 
lowever,  the 
ect.  A  lover 
the  most  per* 

quire  to  aftei 


*  Somet'mes  the  two  negatives  are  intended  tfhhti  an  affirmative 
IS,  Nor  dia  they  not  perceive  him ;  that  is,  they  did-  peic.ive  him 
In  this  casb  they  are  proper. 

When  otiM  of  the  negatives  (such  as  dis,  ia^  «%  im,  Ac.)  is  joined 
to  another  word,  the  two  negatives  form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  va- 
riety  of  exptoffsion :  at,  Hi<  language,  thougUiiropie.iliwf  tn«/(vr<M/ ; 
Ihat  ia,  it  is  tkganU 
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Rule  XXill.     Adverbs  are^  for  the  most 

part,  placed  before  adjectives,  after  verbs  active 

T  neuter,  and  frequently  between  the  auxiliary 

and  the  verb ;  as, — He  is  very  allentive  :  She 

behaves  well,  and  is  much  esteemed.* 

•      EXERCISES. 

We  sliould  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
sent events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whole 
assembly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  hut  pleased  and  tran- 
quil also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
well  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  and 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
HavingI  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 

^  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowr}'. 

*  This  is  but  a  gentral  rule.  For  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
and  determinate  one  for  tiie  placing  of  adverbs  on  all  occasions.  The 
easy  flow  and  perspicuity  of  tiie  phrase  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded. 

tThe  adverb  is  .sometimes  placed  with  propriety  before  the  verb,  or 
at  some  distance  after  it ;  as,  The  women  voluntarily  contributed  all 
tlieir  rings  and  jewels,  &c.    They  carried  their  proposition /ortAer. 

t  Not,  when  it  qualifies  the  present  participle,  comes  before  it. 

^  Never  is  often  improperly  used  for  ever ;  thus,  "  If  I  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean.'Vkhoald  be,  "  ever  so  clean." 

in?  The  note  in  former  editions,  stating  that  **  ?y  is  cut  oflT  from 
exceedingly  when  tlie  next  word  ends  in  7y,"  has  been  removed,  both 
^eirause  it  properly  belonged  to  the  24th  Rule,  and  because  it  was  in 
ome  degree  encouraginea  breach  of  that  rule.  Two  words  which 
^end  in  ly  succeeding  each  other  are  indeed  a  little  offensive  to  the 
ear,  but  rather  than  write  bad  grammar,  ft  would  be  better  either  to 
offend  it,  or  avoid  the  use  of  exceedingly  in  this  case  altogether ;  and 
instead  of  saying,  **  He  used  me  exceedingly  discreetly/'  say,  "  He 
used  me  very  discreetly  ;**  or,  if  that  is  not  strong  enough,  vary  the 
egression. 
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Rule  XXIV.  Adjectives  should  not  bettsei 
as  adverbst  nor  adverbs  as  adjectives;  as, — 
Remarkable  well,  for  remarkably  well;  and, 
Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities, 
instead  of  thy  frequent  infirmities ;  or, 

Adverbs  qualify  adjectivei  and  v^bs— 'Adjectives  qutlify  nouns. 


EXERCISES. 


say. 


He 


{h,  vary  the 


^  They  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  He  fought  bolder  than  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
treme prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  prtidence.  He  speaks  very  fluent, 
reads  excellent,  but  docs  not  think  very  co- 
herent. They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
issue  to  the  war.  ^  ' 

•  From  whence  come  ye  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheref  are 
you  going  ?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
We  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  where|  he  too  frequently  represented 
nis  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  last  year, 
since  when  I  .have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.     It  is  not  worth  his  while. 


*  Rule  L  From  should  not  be  used  before  Tienee,  thenee,  and  irA«iir«, 
because  it  is  implied. — In  many  cases,  however,  the  omission  of /re* 
would  render  the  language  intolerably  stiff  and  disagreeable. 

1  Rule  n.  After  verbs  of  motion,  hitherj  thither,  and  whitJier,  should 
be  used,  and  not,  ?ure,  there,  and  where. 

t  Rule  ni.  W%«»and  while  should  not  be  used  as  nouns,  nor  where 
an  a  preposition  and  a  relative :  i.  e.  for  tn  which  &c. — For  while,  see 
JTev .  23S 
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Rule  XX  V\    The  comparative  de^ree^  and  ' 
t^e pronoun  other,  require  than  after  therUy  and 
such  requires  as;   as, — Greater  than  I, — No 
other  tJian  he ; — Such  as  do  well.*    . 


(  , 


EXERCISES. 

He  has  little  more  oi  the  scholar  besides  the 
natnc.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no 
thing  farther  by  his  «peech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
IS  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  besij  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
.Jane  is  thfi  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 

*  Such,  meanin?  either  a  consequence,  or  so  great,  requires  tlutt;  as. 
His  behaviour  was  such,  that  I  ordered  liim  to  leave  the  room.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  money,  that  few  can  resist  it. 

t  Rule.  When  two  objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  is  generally 
used ;  but  when  more  than  two,  the  superlative ;  as,  This  is  the  younger 
91*  the  two ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  tliom  all. 

When  the  two  objects  form  a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
each  otlier  as  to  require  than  before  the  last,  some  respectable  wiit- 
«Ms  use  the  superlative,  and  say,  "  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two." 
"  Ho  is  the  weakest  of  the  two."  The  superlative  is  often  more  agree 
able  to  tlie  ear ;  nor  is  tiie  sense  injured.  In  many  cases  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  comparative  form  renders  the  language  too  stiff 
ftnd  formal. 

t  A  cotnparison  in  which  more  than  two  are  concerned,  may  be  ex 
pretaed  by  ths  comparative  as  well  as  by  the  superlative,  and  in  some 
caies  bettor ;  but  tlie  comparative  considers  the  objects  compared  m 
btloufing  to  d^mrtnt  classes ;  while  the  superlative  compares  theoi 
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Rule  XXVI.  A  pronoun  after  ihArif  or  as, 
either  agrees  with  a  verb,  or  is  governed  by  a 
verb  or  preposition  understood ;  as, — H^  is 
wiser  than  I  (am) ;  She  loved  him  more  than 
(she  Joved)  me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John  can  write  belter  than  me.  He  is  as 
^ood  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suifeis  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
wrell  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They  arc 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do.    . 

t  Who  betrayed  l)er  coftpanion  ?  Not  me. 
Who*  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  him  ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet?  He.  Who  bought  that  book? 
Him.  Whom  did  you  sec  there  ?  He  and  his 
sister.     Whose  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's.  ; 

US  included  in  one  class.  The  comparative  is  used  thus  :  "Greece 
was  more  polished  than  any  ot  her  nation  of  anti(iuity."  Here  Greece 
stands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  o<Acr  nations  of  antiquity — She  wa« 
none  of  the  other  nations— She  was  more  polished  than  they.  The 
same  i>»ea  is  expressed  by  the  superlative  when  tlie  word  other  is  left 
».ut ;  Tiuis,  "  Greece  was  the  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity." 
Here  Greece  is  assigned  the  highest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  amonjr 
ithich  she  is  numbered— tlie  nations  of  antiquity — she  is  one  of  them 

*  Whon  who  immediately  follows  than,  it  is  used  improperly  in  th«i 
cibjective  case :  as, "  Alfred,  thanwhom  a  greater  king  never  reigned :" 
— than  whom  is  not  grammatical.  It  ought  to  be,  than  who ;  because 
tpho  is  the  nom  to  was  understood — Thanwhom  is  as  bad  a  phrase  as» 
**  He  is  taller  than  him."  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  best  writers  have 
used  than  whom:  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used  oMer  phrases 
which  we  have  rejected  as  unarrammatical ;  then  why  not  reject  this 
too  ^— The  Exercises  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Grammar  have  been 
tKcluded.  * 

t  Rule.  The  word  containing^  the  answer  to  a  qufation,  must  be  in  the  , 
$ame  case  with  the  word  which  asks  it :  as,  Who  said  that  ?    /  (said  it.) 
Whote  hookn  aro  ihena  1  John"" 8  (books-) 


1Q|6  KNGLISH   SVNTAX 

Rule  XXVII.  The  distnhutvve  'pronouns^ 
each,  every,  either,  neitlier,  agree  with  nouTis 
anc^verbs  in  the  singular  number  only ;  as, — 
Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  Aivourable  situa* 
tion  ;  Every  man  is  accountable  for  himself, 
Either  of  them  is  good  enough.* 

'^'  ''*      ""  '        EXERCISES. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them 
selves.  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  after 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
tliat  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.    Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  ? 

t  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  Foot  six  toes. 

X  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne.  .    , 


*  Each  relates  to  two  or  more  objects,  ancT  signifies  both  of  the  two, 
»r  every  one  of  any  number  taken  singly. 

t  Every  relates  to  more  than  two  objects,  and  signifies  each  of  them 
ail  taken  individually.— It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Every  sit  miUa. 

Either  signifies  the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  Neither  imports 
mot  either. 

i  Either  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each ;  as.  On 
either  side  of  tlie  river  wds  there  tiie  tree  of  hfe :  instead  of.  On  each 
liile  of  the  river 
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\  of  the  two, 


RuleXXVIII.  When  two  persons  or  things 
are  contrasted,  that  refers  to  the  first  mentioned, 
and  this  to  the  last;  as, — Virtue  and  vice  are 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness  ; 
that  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it. 

EXERCISES. 

'Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations ; 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment. 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
gion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes  ;  that  binds 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  tlie  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  of 
tlie  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown ;  the  latter  was  re- 
markable for  his  meekness,  the  former  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom.  1  have  always 
preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth ;  the  former  I 
consider  as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former 
wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter 
drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 


*  Former  and  latter  are  often  used  instead  of  that  and  this.    Tliey 
are  alike  in  botti  numbers. 

That  and  this  are  seldom  applied  to  persons ;  hvX  former  and  latter 
are  applied  to  persons  and  things  indiscriminately.  In  most  cases 
aowever,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  cither  of  them 
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IN0LI8H  SYNTAX. 


RuLB  XXIX.  In  the  use  of  verhs^  and  words 
that  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other,  the 
order  of  time  must  be  observed ;  for  example,  I 
remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be, 
/  have  remembered  him,  &c.*  •  5<  •'    **  ^ 


EXERCISES. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  oi 
necessities  of  princes  afford  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great, 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation.    ^  '      ^  ' 

I I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  accordnig  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation 
of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  written  you 
last  week. 


*  Ttie  best  general  rule  that  can  be  giren,  is,  To  observt  what  the 
ttnae  mecesiorily  reqttirea. 

f  RiUe.  After  the  Past  Tense,  ths  present  infinitive  (and  not  the  per- 
fect) should  be  used ;  as,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  father,  and  not,  I  in 
tended  to  have  written ;— for  however  long  it  now  is  since  I  thought 
of  writing,  to  write  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  be  consi 
4«rod  as  present  when  I  biing  back  that  time,  arni  the  thoughts  of  it 
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RvLB  XXX.  It  IS  improper  tophu  a  clause 
<f  a  sentence  between  a  possessive  case  and  the 
word  which  usually  follows  it;  thus,  She  began 
to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  hiniy  excel- 
lent understanding ;  should  be,  She  began  to 
extol  the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer, 
as  she  called  him.  ^    - 

'    V  EXERCISES. 

I'liey  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigaPs, 
as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil 
society.  These  are  David's  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's  psalms. 
This  is  Paul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentile's  advice. 

•Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have 
DO  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we  view 
dim,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection.  On 
whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  they 
appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much  he 
might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

t  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


*  Rnle.  Whichsoerer  tmd  whatsoever,  wre  often  OvitM  ftv  f JU  ta 
potitiM  0f  the  eorreepondiw  vtord ;  thut,  On  whtehsoever side  theklif 
cast  his  eyes;  shtmtdbet  On  which  side  eoevef  the  king,  dee. 

I  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper.— It  would  be  bettn 
to  say.  However  lieautiful,  4(C.  See  my  reasons,  Key,  p.  193.  Nee 
847-^9. 

1  WJkoM  is  an  eU  werd  used  instead  of  A*  tAel:  as.  Whoso  moc^etfl 
the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  it  should  be,  Jft  iJkel  mocketh,  S/t 


;10 


eWOUflU   IIV.VTAX. 


.....  ^.^ 

'     RtLB  XXXI.  Before  names  of  placed, 

r«— *tt  used  after  a  verb  of  motion ;  as.  We  went  to  Spam. 

Al— is  used  after  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  I  tra«  at  Leith. 

inr-iB  used  before  names  of  countries  and  l^rgc  cities  *  as,  I  lire 

in  London,  in  Engliind. 
«1(— is  used  liflfuro  villugcs,  towns,  and  foreign  cilisH ;  as  ^9 

residid  at  Gretna  (Trei-n  ;  ai  York;  at  Koine.  V" 

EXEKCISES. 

They  have  just  arrived  in  Lcilh,  and  arc 
going  to  Dubhn.  Tiicy  will  reside  two  inonlhs 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  alter 
having  resided  at  Frarice  ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  plarc  appointed  long  l»o- 
j%rc  any  of  the  re»l.     We  toiiched  in  Liver- 

Sool  on  our  way  tor  New-York.     He  resides  \ct 
favisbank  in  Scotland.     She  has  lodgings  al 
George's  Square.* 

tAh!  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  llie 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Oli !  happyj  Us, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  Woe's  I, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  inhabitant  of  a  ciry,  npeakins,'  of  another's  re^idonr.o,  say:<. 
He  stays  in  Bank-street :  or  it'  the  wurU  number  be  used,  at  No.  — 
Prince's-street.— K.  195-(i. 

tRttte.  The  inteijectioiis  Oh!  and  Ak!  &r.,  e^onerally  reiquiro  ilie 
f4/ecltve  case  of  the^r«t  personul  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  of  tho 
tectmd;  as,  Ah  me!  Othou  fool!  O  ye  hypocrites  !  Wne*8  f/iou,  wou.'d 
be  improper ;  it  should  be,  Woe's  thee ;  that  is,  Wuc  is  to  thee. 

t  Interjections  somelimcH  require  the  objective  case  after  them,brtt 
Chey  never irorem  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Grammar,  I  followed 
Mr.  Murray  and  others,  in  leaving  tee,  in  the  exercises,  to  be  turned 
into  us ;  but  that  it  should  be  toe,  and  not  w,  is  obvious  ;  because  it 
is  the  Norn,  to  are  understood ;  thus,  Oh  happy  are  tre,  or,  Oh  we  an 
hvppy  {being)  surrounded  with  so  many  btcssm^s. 

As  Interjections,  owing  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emotions 
•f  the  mind,  without  stopping  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duced  them  ;  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur  are  very 
attiptical,  and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understood 
ifc,  for  instance,  in  Ah  me,  is  governed  by  befallen  or  upon  under 
•lood ;  thus.  Ah,  what  mischief  lias  befallen  me,  or  come  upon  me 

OA  is  used  to  express  the  emotion  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

''^I>  is  used  to  express  rn'Mtaf,  txckmation,  or  a  direct  address  to  i 
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Bi«iaLf8H  SYNTAX  fll 


Rule  XXXII.  Certain  words  andphras§s 
hefoHotoed  with  appropriate  prepositions ;  such 


Accused  o/^p*'"'*' 
Abhorrence  of 
Acquit  o/*  ^ 

Adapted  to      '',.    '. 
Agreeable  to 
Adverse  to — ^«•^"••*• 
Bestow  upon 
Boast  or  brag  of* 
Call  on  or  for — >•>»•♦• 
Change  yor 
Confide  inf 
Conformable  to 
Compliance  with 


Wkk 


Exception  from 
£xpert  at  or  in 
Fall  under 
Free  from 
Glad  of  or  at — ' 
Independent  of  or  on 
Insist  ti/>on 
Made  of   .^  .■       ;ftK 
Marry  fo       .-.i' ^  ;.i  ^ki 
Martyr  for  -v  ^ 

Need  of  '^'^ 

Observance  of 
Prejudice  against 
Profit  fty 


Consonant  /o 

Conversant  w«>A,tn-^"'*-  Provide' tm'M 
Dependent  t/pon — p"^**  Reconcile  lo 
Derogation /rom       '*-      Reduce  un^/^  or  Id> 
Die  ojf  or  by  Regard /o 

Differ yrom    »  ^    •  Replete  t&i'M 

Difficulty  tn      .v  ;  Resemblance  lo    li 

Diminution  o/*  Resolve  on 

Disappointed,  m  or  of*-^^'  S  werve  from 


1 


Disapprove  o/'J 
Discouragement  to 
Dissent  ^om     .^ 
Eager  in  '*    . 

Engaged  m 


Taste  for  or  o;^— *  "^  ^ 
Think  o/or  on — ^^-^. 
True  ^0 

Walton        ,,^^ 
Worthy  of^ 


*  Boatt  is  often  used  without  of ;  as,  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  tbtaf 

f  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  otfverft  generally 
follows  tlie  noun  which  is  derived  from  it ;  as,  Confide  in,  confidence 
w;  disposed  to  tyrannize,  a  disposition  to  tyranny;  independently  <|^. 

I  Ditapfrove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  without  of.  V 

^  Of  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted  after  werfAy. 

Many  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  ezprsM 
other  mei^nings ;  thus,  for  example.  Fall  <n,  to  concur,  to  epia^ 
Pall  o/,  to  foriake.  Fall  eut,  to  happen.  Fall  iqmH  to  »tt«Gk.  np 
(«,  to^egin  eagerly  to  eat ;  to  apply  himself  lo.  *•.  *H  '^'  "i  5-  ^^  im^-. 
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INOLItH  SYNTAX 


ExfiRCISES  ON  RULB  XXXII. 

He. was  totally*  dependent  of  the  papal 
orown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  betray 
ing  the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your 
favours  to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His 
abhorrence  to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  diffet 
with  you.  The  English  were  very  different 
then  to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to 
his  father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to 
his  measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think 
it  any  diminution  to  tlieir  greatness,  or  dero- 
gation to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.    Agreeable  with  the  sacred  text. 

Call  for  your  uncle.t         ^  ^m^-v' 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  nad 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought^  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re^ 
conciling  himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.     Expert  on  deceiving.    The   Romans 

* DeptndtKtt depenitnce,  &c  ,  are  spelled  indifferently  wittk m  or.$ 
■ItheiastsylUUe. 

t  Call  /er—is  to  demand,  to  require.  Call  on,  is  to  pay  a  short  vieH^ 
to  request ;  as,  While  yon  call  en  him-— I  shall  call  for  a  bottle  of  wipe 

$The  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  eqnal,  Th0 
iri^lffy  however,  abounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  fenmr  t 
a%Tnink  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee :  Think  «peNHie  Im 
gMI:  Whatsoevmr  thinfs  are  true,  Ac,  think  eti  these  tmngt.  B«l 
iMift  1/  is  perhaps  niore  common  in  modern  ^bticationt. 
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EXERCISSS  ON  RULB  XXXIl. 


Its 


reduced  the  world*  to  their  own  power.  Ho 
provided  them  of  every  thing.  We  insist  fbr 
It.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
ais  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  con  versanti  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  Wt 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue,' we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamities.^' 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
ance after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors.  These  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity. 
This  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  wilFi 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse^' 
from  war.  A  treeholder  is  bred  with  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


X  '  *W.»:JV' 


4*^- 


*  Reduce  wider,  is  to  subdue.  In  other  cases,  to  'oilowi  it ,  ae, 
To  reduce  to  practice,  to  fractions,  &c. 

t  We  ^ay  conversant  toilh  men  in  thinsr?t.  Addison  has  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  tlie  most  polite  authors,  and  conversant  aboui 
Worldly  affairs.    Conversant  with  is  preferable. 

t  Ofad  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  the  cause  of  joy  is  aome* 
Milng  grained  or  possessed ;  and  glad  ef,  when  Something  befalK  luv 
ether ;  as,  Jonah  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  gourd ;  He  that  is  f  l«ri 
IK  ealaadilies,  shall  not  be  unpunished.  '^^ 

^  Avtrte  and  «««rj{oii  raquke  to  after  them  rather  than  frmtk.y  Ml 
•ctUi  are  uied  and  sometimes  even  by  the  same  auUior. 

H 
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EoLl  XXXIIl.  All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  sliould  eorrcspoad 
to  eaeh  other,  ^d  a  regular  and  dependent  construction  tiuougli 
out  be  carefully  preserved.*  For  example,  the  sentence,  '*  H» 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio,"  is  ia* 
•fiourate ;  because  mor0  requires  than  after  it,  which  is  no-whenr 
f««id  in  the  sentence.  It  Mtundd  be,  He  was  more  beloved  tlum 
Oiathb,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  orrangemefll 
be  carefully  attended  to.  -  *"  '>'*''  "*" 


••  1 


EXERCISES. 


'  ,'* 


The  reward  is  iiis  due,  and  it  has^'  already, 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  him.  He  wai 
giiidcd  by  interests  always  different,^^  some** 
times  contrary  to  those  of  the  community.  Tho 
intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay 
of  many,  mighl^*  and  probably  were  good.  No 
person  was  ever  so  perplexed,"  or  sustained^ 
the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to-day.  )!<> 
was  more  bold  and  active,^^  but  not  so  wise  and 
studious  as  his  companion.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work^*  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is  a«> 
valuable,"  and  even  more  valuable,^**  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^^  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a  suppositious  child* 


in 
so 


*  This  rnle  is  scarcely  of  any  value  as  a  rule ;  for  every  sentence 
on  this  page,  except  the  last  two,  may  be  corrected  by  the  preceding 
rules,  as  the  reference  by  small  figures  will  show ;  but  it  has  been 
retained,  because,  where  two  words  require  a  different  constructioiv 
H  will  tend  to  correct  the  common  error  of  forgetting  the  constructioa 
«f  the  formei  word,  aAd  adliering  to  that  of  the  latter. 
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Rut!  ^XXIV.  A  IS  used  before  nouns  in  the  singoiar  nuM- 
fceronly.     The*  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  number*. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a  whott 
^teeie$ ;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  nn^tais,  arts,  dec. 

The  last  of  two  nouns  ailcr  a  comparative  tihould  have  no  arti 
cle  when  thf;y  both  refer  to  one  person  j  as,  He  is  a  better  readnr 
than  writer.  , 

To  use  th«^  Articlee  properly  ih  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case.  '.-.. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omi&sion  of  the  artiolea. 

EXERCISES. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  m:in  to  coiitrol  hie 
passioiLs.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  and. 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors. 
\Vc  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distant,: 
There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally 
afiect  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart :  but  extends  its  influence  over 
so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profjigrtte  man  is  seldom  or  never  found 
to  be  tiie  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  Jieighbour.  y^^^^-  n^'^t^^^ 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  9 
little   attention   to   his    business.     So   bold   h, 
breach  of  order,  called   for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  oliendcr.      --^    ^,:c>  -. .  ■ :  >;:tmmi 

*  The  is  used  before  an  indrvuhuii  r«prftsentin?  tlie  whole  of  its 
species,  whencontpared  with  anoih«r  indiviiiiial  repreKftnting:  another. 
f:pecies ;  thus,  The  dog  is  a  more  grateful  animal  than  the  cat ;  4.  « 
All  dogs  are  more  grateful  than  cuts. 

t  A  nice  distinction  of  the  s^nse  is  sometimes  made  by  the  use  oi 
orpission  of  tlie  article  a.    If  T  any.  He  Iwliaved  with  a  little  reve' 
enee ;  I  praise  liinn  a  little.  If  I  '<ay.  He  iiehnved  witii  little  rrverenoAK.,'' 
IMamchim  •■<     ,  ~--.;v^?*' 


U.6  INOLMU  iVMTAX. 

B,VLM  XXXY,  An  tUifrit,  or  miwmwm  of  mnm  woidt^  U 1^- 
^iiently  admitted.  Thus,  initead  of  MyiAgi  Ho  wm  a  ImtwhI 
opaa,  be  waa  a  wiae  man,  and  he  waa  a  good  man ;  we  aay,  Ho 
waa  a  Uanudt  imm,  and  good  man. 

/  EXERCISES. 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  Ged, 
#nd  the  laws  of  man.  Avarice  and  cunning 
may  acquire  an  estate :  but  avarice  and  cun 
ning  cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex 
treme  perplexity.  He  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
tnd  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  principle.  He  is  tcm-^ 
Derate,  he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  effects  beyond 
oar  calculation.  We  often  commend  inipru* 
dently,  as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Dcs 
tituie  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  hi 
family  nor  his  friends,  not  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  ndt  succeed. 


*^  The  anzHiariea  of  the  comi>oand  tenaes  arf  often  tued 
Wi  hare  (lone  It,  but  thonhati  net*  i  e- thou  hast  not  ' 
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RuLB  XXXVI.  AntUiftU  it  mt  MmM*  loAm  il 
>fc>CMrt  Iki  tentmetf  wtahm  ita  fom$^  m  4«  §ltttniied  with  9n 
imprffrmty ;  for  exuaple,  "  We  apeak  that  we  do  Iwow,  wai 
iMtiiy  Mol  wc  have  seen,*'  ahoukl  b«.  We  speiili  lAol  wAicA  we 
lo  kaow,  and  teatify  that  which  we  have  aeen. 

BXfRCISSS. 

*A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andf  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety ! 
Virtue  !  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  tny 
charms !  That  is  a  property  most  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing,  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  4  neUe  »jMi  disdaineth,  Ac,  should  he;  il  sum  of*  ifttble  spirit 
disdaineth,  Ac.  This  will  render  the  sentence  consutent  with  Uie 
rules  of  rrahimar  and  with  common  sense :  to  talk  of  tiie  wni  oT'a 
syin'f  is  ridicttlous. 

<f  Tha  article  beinc  once  exmressedy  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  un> 
iiisessary,  tafct  pt  when  a  dtflersnt  form  of  it  Is  requisite;  as*  Aboi|se 
«Dd  an'oMchard ;  and  when  some  paeaUar  emphasis  requires  H  >|m 
1^(N^  as,  Not  only  (a«  year,  but  ikt  day  and  tkt  hour  were  appofauit. 


nn 


CONSTRUCTIOW. 


The  foui  following  lines  are  construed  by  way  of  ciample.— lliev 
^  ere  paraed  at  page  M.  They  are  coiistnied  here»  because  the  p«pA 
aiiouid  now  be  able  to  apply  the  Rules  uf  Syntax. 

Oh  how  stupendous  was  the  power    V 
That  raised  me  with  a  word ;  ^ 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord.  % 

//oM>  stupmdous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed  before  a^r 
j'lHi ves. &c.  Ap'WfT m understood thuM;  stitprndmu apower,* an 
adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A  pourrr,the  article  a  is  used  befbfi 
nouns  in  Uie  sin;£ular  number  only — //<«  power,  the  is  u»ed  hefom 
nouns  in  both  numbers — the  potver  v^ns,  a  verbhigrees  with  its 
nominative — the  p/Jiwr  that,  tno  relutive  agrees  with  its  aniece* 
dent,  6cci.  That  raineti,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. — Raisnd  m*» 
\  an  active  ver!)  governs  the  objective  case — W'ith  a  wordy  prepo- 
sitions govern  the  objective — A  tvord — A  is  used  before  noiinn 
in  the  singular,  &c.  (I)urinif  is  understood)  during  every  davt 
prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Every  day,  an  adjective 
agrees  with  a  noun — Day  and  Aowr.  conjunctions  couple  the 
same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns ;  tor  hour  is  governed  by  dur' 
ing  understood  again — Every  hovr,  an  adjective  agrees,  &c. — / 
lean^  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative — Ujton  the  iord,  prepo 
sitions  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  My.  Thy,  HisjHer,  Our,  Ymir,  Their 
and  It*,  must  be  constnied  exactly  Hke  nouns  inthc ponsensive  case^ 
for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  n^serablancc  of  a  noun  in  everything 
but  one ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of  an  adjective  before  it  like  n 
noun.  HtM  is  equ^  to  JohrCs,  and  her  to  AnvCs,  and  their  to  tile 
mm'«,  in  the  following  sentences. 

John  lost  his  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann  found 
her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  found  Ann*s  book.  The  men  took  off  their 
hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off  the  men*s  hats.  The  garden  is  pro- 
ductive, and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  garden's  fruit.  In  aH  the8# 
cases,  and  in  such  phrases  as,  my  liouse — thy  field — our  lands — 
your  estates — their  property — irAo«e  horse, — the  rule  is,  "  When 
two  nouns  come  together,  signifying  different  things,  the  first  is 
put  in  the  possessive  case." 


*  It  is  iijnpossible  to  copstrue  bad  grammar.  And  here  is  so  rtrf 
rifuely  used,  that  the  rule,  "  Conjunctions  couple  thp  same  moods 
tlM  tenses  of  verlM,  ahd  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  proBOuns,"  will 
not  apply  in  this  passage.  From  the  sense,  it  is  evident  that  A»4 
should  be  Yes,  meaning  not  only  so,  but— every  day,  Ac. 

t  Or,  how  stupendeitts  tht  p&merwm,  but  it  is  certainly  b•^er  t9 
snplT  m  pown*  thus ;  O  how  stupendous  m§w$r  was  tk«  jWWtv  tlift 
hiiSsa  me  with  •  woi^ 
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John  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James. 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas  ?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our 
ideas  are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  pre- 
sent at  last  meeting?  He  need  not  be  in 
HO  much  haste.  He  dare  not  act  otherwise 
than  he  does.  Him  whom  they  seek  is  in 
the  house.  George  or  I  is  the  person. 
They  or  he  is  much  to  be  blamed.  The 
troop  consist  of  fifty  men.  Those  set  of 
books  was  a  valuable  present.  A  pillar 
sixty  foot  high.  His  conduct  evinced  the 
most  extreme  vanity.  These  trees  are  re-^ 
markable  tall.  He  acted  bolder  than  was 
expected.  This  is  he  who  I  gave  the  book 
to.  Eliza  always  appears  amiably.  She 
goes  there  to-morrow.  Froip  whence  came 
they?  Who  do  you  lodge  with  now?  He 
was  born  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Bath. 
If  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  natter  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions offfain.  John  told  the  same  story  as  you 
told.    This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I  have 
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Let  he  and  I  read  tlie  next  chapter.  She 
is  free  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  ar« 
unjust.  David  the  son  of  Jesse  was  x\\t 
youngest  of  his  brothers.  You  was  very 
kind  to'hirn,  he  said.  Well,  says  1,  whai 
does  thou  think  of  him  now  ?  James  is  one 
of  those  boys  that  was  kept  in  at  school,  for 
bad  behaviour.  Thou,  James,  did  deny  the 
tleed.  Neither  good  nor  evil  come  of  tiiem- 
selves.  We  need  not  to  be  afraid.  He  ex- 
pected to  have  gained  more  by  the  bargain. 
You  should  drink  plenty  of  goat  milk.  It 
MTas  him  who  spoke  first.  Do  you  hke  ass 
inilk  ?  Is  it  me  that  you  mean  ?  Who 
did  you  buy  your  grammar  from  1  If  one 
takes  a  wrong  method  at  iirst  setting  out,  it 
will  lead  them  astray.  Neither  man  noi 
woman  were  present.  I  am  more  taller  than 
you.  She  is  the  same  lady  who  sang  so 
sweetly.  After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  oui 
religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  Is  not  thy  wick- 
edness great?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite? 
There  was  more  sophists  than  one.  If  a 
person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were  his 
meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidelity 
and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice.  His 
associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to  mark 
the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me. 
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And  when  they  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
law  no  nfian  save  Jesus  only.  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  captain 
against  it.  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
rnarisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  him.  The  girl  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spitituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
i,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
John  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
was  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligently, 
and  behave  genteelly,  is  commendable.  Tn« 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  tho8« 
of  our  own  hearts.  Regulus  was  reckoned  ths 
most  consummate  warrior  that  Ronne  could 
i/ien  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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■  *    -  - 

SSurely  thou  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  can  tell,  me  what  became  of  Elijah 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  read 
Ing.  Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is 
dishonest.  I  love  no  interests  but  that  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Every  imagination  of  th« 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  enl  continually.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  They  crucified  him,  and  two  others 
with  him,  on  either  side  pne,  and  Jesus  in  tb« 
^idst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Virgil.  Hie  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthqiiake  which  mad* 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  js  granted  unto 
thee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justi- 
fying hisself  when  he  knows  that  his  conduct 
was  so  very  itnproper.  He  was  very  much 
made  on  at  school.  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  sufiSpred.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  te)l 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten«> 
lion.  If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  vHll  be  an  ample  rewaixl.  Was  it  him  vihif 
Game  last  ?    Yes,  it  was  him. 

•   '      Fot  ever  in  this  humble  ceJl, 

Let  thee  and  I  my  fair  one  dwell 
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PROMISCUOUS  EX£RCi$S3. 

Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life.  His  arguments  werft 
exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoke  three  words  on 
that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee  sets  a  good 
example  before  dronish  boys.  Neither  in  tins 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Evil 
communications  corrupts  good  manners.  Hc^n- 
nibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whom 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  middle  station  of 
life  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageously  sitt)^ 
ated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving which  you  may  avoid  mistakes,  l^he 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title?  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  ^Q  not  hold 
my  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  companion  for  hav^ 
ing  betrayed  her.'  I  will  not  dissent  with  her. 
Nothing  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  diity  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ? 
Who  are  you  looking  for  ?  It  is  a  aiminutioii 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgement.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  values 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  tp  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
pictture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  resem 
ulance  of  him.  Every  thing  that  WQ  here  en 
jay,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  ap  end.  It  is 
not  hinn  th^y  blame  so  mucli. 

-•- •  ''     ■  •-    ■     ••  «^f*F  \'    '■  "  ..     .      ' 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

No  people  has  more  faults  than  they  thai 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
said  to  liave  been  wrote  with  blood,  [t  is  so 
clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  societVy  and  the  mor« 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few,  and 
^such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caisar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
was  a  cofiee-liouse  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
cyemng.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in 
an  affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  frequented  the  house,  and  convers- 
ed with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club, 
were  invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they 
thought  fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  sc  «?8 
vere  as  we  expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest 
(of  tne  stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  hin(i  hence,  tell  rof 
where  thou  hast  laid  him. 
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PiU)|«ieCU0V9  BXERCiSES. 

A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
them  robbery  or  murder.  She  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sistcf 
i|nd  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
their  respective  occupations.  He  repents  him 
c^  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  mo,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  hhn?  I  shall 
fake  care  that  no  one  shall  sulfcr  no  injury. 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis» 
oipline,  and  who  recommend  it  to  others ;  but 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  gefSerous  treatment- 
This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right  place 
enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  This 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book> 
seller's.     The  council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table?  Him, 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  nevor 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
is  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both.  A 
man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  j| 
picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description* 
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PROMISCUOUS  BZBRCISBS 

f  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  righi 
hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  me  the 
reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife,  she  shall 
be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak  of,  it  cost 
me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I  not  tell  thee« 
O  thee  infamous  wretch !  that  thou  wouldut 
bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only  the  counsePs  and 
attorney's,  but  the  judge's  opinion  also  fa» 
voured  his  cause.  It  was  the  men's,  wumen\ 
and  children's  lot,  to  suffer  great  calamities. 
That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England's. 
jLord  Fcversham*  the  general's  tent.  This 
palace  had  been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's. 
They  did  Bot  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi* 
nation  of  their  eyes. 

^^  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
wore  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these?  They  are  Cicero,  the 
most  eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals 
are  now  at  length  agreed.  The  lime  of  Wil- 
liam making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words^ 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


*  Rule.  It  is  improper  to  uteaneutet  verb  in  the  passive  form.  Tha# 
I  am  purposed — He  is  arrived :  should  be,  1  have  purposed— He  kt* 

arrived. From  this  rule  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions ;  ir 

K  is  allowablfl  to  say,  lie  is  come.    She  is  gone,  &c. 
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PROMISCUOUS  ^XBRCISES. 

But  Thomas,  one  of  tlie  twelve,  called  Dir 
dymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came. 
I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and  chequered 
pilgrimage  have  enabled  me  to  make  on 
man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to 
America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom,  if 
we  do  not  Hatter,  she  will  be  disgusted.  In 
his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words 
faithless  professions.  The  orators  did  not 
forget  to  enlarge  themselves  on  so  popular  a 
subject.  He  acted  conformable  with  his  in* 
structions,  and  cannot  be  censured  justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
Subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration^  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who  it 
was  di&honourable  to  favour.  The  hous« 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
views,  is  a  gieat  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Man^ 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  free 
from  prejudices.  I  will  lay  me  ctown  in  peace, 
and  lake  my  rest.  This  word  I  have  only 
found  in  Spenser.  The  king  being  apprized  of 
the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  Jeiusaiem. 
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A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  mind.  James  was  resolved  to  not 
indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement. 
They  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
Ijm,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea^ 
sure  or  pain  of  one  passion  diflfcr  from  inoso 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave  tho 
orrler,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequences, 
Tliere  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side 
of  the  question ;  but  I  have  chose  to  sus|)end 
my  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves; 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  tho  brutes ;  that 
tiinds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of 
perishable  earth ;  this  opens  for  them  a  pros 
pect  to  the  skies.  Temperance  and  exercise, 
howsoever  little  they  may  be  regarded,  they  are 
thcJ  best  means  of  preserving  hcahh.  To  de- 
spise others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  or  to 
value  ourselves  for  our  wealtli,  are  dispositions 
highly   culpable.     This   task  wms  the   easier 

f)erf6rmed,  from  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
le  engaged  in  it.  These  counsels  were  the 
dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true 
honour.  As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him. 
And  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Riches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  befuiu  I 
received  his  letter. 
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When  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  f6r 
9iinie  time  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  him 
or  not.  Are  vou  living  contented  in  spirit- 
wui  darkness;  The  company  was  very 
numerous.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth 
mischief  by  a  law  ?  Where  is  the  security 
Uiat  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They 
each  bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let 
no  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  nim.  IThey  were  obliged  to 
contribute  more  than  us.  The  Barons  had 
little  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
their  families.  The  sewers  (sh5res)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  Shtt 
behaved:  unkinder  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.  She 
is  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile 
as  his  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but 
this.  He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James.  My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they 
were  called.  The  army  were  drawn  up  in 
haste.  The  public  is  respectfully  iiiformec^ 
that,  &c.  The  friends  and  amusements  which 
he  preferred  corrupted  his  morals.  Each  mu4Bi 
answer  for  themselves.  Henjy,  though  dH 
first  he  showed  an  unwillingness,  yet  after 
wards  he  granted  his  request. 
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Him  and  her  li-ve  very  happily  togettiet 
8he  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  nor  new  dress 
She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
o(  every  one  who  heard  them.  Maria  is 
flot  as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Though 
he  promises  ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  he- 
licve  him.  The  full  moon'  was  no  sooner 
up,  in  all  its  brightness,  but  he  opened  t« 
Ihem  the  gale  of  paradise.  It  rendered  tlw 
progress  very  slow  of  the  new  invention. 
This  book  is  Thonfhs*,  that  is  James*.  So- 
crates's  wisdom  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  conversation.  Fare  thee  well,  James.  Who, 
who  has  the  judgement  of  a  man,  would 
have  drawn  such  an  inference  ?  George  waa 
the  most  diligent  scholar  whom  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  observed  some  children  to  use  deceit. 
He  durst  not  to  displease  his  master.  The 
hopeless  delinquents  might,  each  in  their  turri 
adopt  the  exposlulatory  language  of  Job.  Se- 
veral of  our  English  wonls,  some  centuries  ago, 
had  different  meanings  to  those  they  have  now. 
And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talon* 
in  the  earth;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine. 
With  this  booty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant  pari 
of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  ^.he  glory 
I  have  been  al  London. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISIS8. 

^  Which  of  the  two  nnasters,  says  Seneca, 
shall  we  most  r  stecrn  ?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  auotlier  who  will  lash 
them  severely  f(»r  not  repeating  their  lessons 
as  they  ought!  The  blessing  of  the  liord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  lie  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  thorc  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ae« 
cepted  iicc(trding  to  tiiat  a  man  hidh,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them., 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  J 
nolwilhslanding  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  liio  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  her  maids;  and  if  any  of  ihem  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burying  tne  poor  girls  alive.  ll%liad  no  nms- 
.Icr  to  instruct  him;  he  had  read  nothing  but 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socrates's,* 
the  Plato's,  and  the  Confucius's  of  the  age. 
They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.  For  tnc 
poor  ahvays  yc  have  vi^ilh  you. 

*The  Possessive  case  mus^  not  be  used  for  the  plural  number,  in 
tfiis  quotation  from  Baron  F  filer's  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  the  proper 
•am«s  should  have  been  pluralized  like  common  nouns ;  ihus,  From 
llw  Socraiescs,  the  Plaices,  and  the  Confuciuset  of  tlio  afe. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISBH: 

The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
Ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, r  ^ 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him*shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty 
98  was  expected.  ,  i 

Mihon  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 

'  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 

tlMrt  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  boun^ 

tilully  than  upon  others.  ^     -      ¥:«^  -  ■ 

And  on  tne  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  was 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his 
bonds. 

Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  foafr 
Here  stormed  contention,  and  here  fury  frowned. 

Tlie  Cre^frjavelin  reached  him  fh>m  afar, 
And  pierced  liis  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car. 


^**» 


Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  only 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  with  it 
a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion.  ^^ 
*  He  onlyt  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book  for 
two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have  writ- 
ten a  poem. 


*  Aetmat  requires  «/  Isefore  the  crjsw,  and  Ay  before  the  ftnom  v> 
tnsing. 

tTnis  sentence  expresses  one  meaning  as  it  stands.  I^  n\t!%  2» 
made  to  express  other  four  by  placing  on/v  after  me,  or  ^ooii,  oi  Wik 
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nOMiSCVOUS  BXERCISBt. 

A  very  slow  child  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep*> 
tive  faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  whicli  are  essential  to 
taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  r^ 
served ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  bit 
knowledge ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outshine  all  the  company ;  if  he  be 
fretful  and  peevish ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is  full 
of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

TIm  mean  nupicious  wretch  whoM  bolted  door  r'tn', 

N«*er  movod  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
'y  With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind. 
That  heaven  can  Uecs  if  mortait  will  be  kind. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  af 
disci^tion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  time  sat  down  to 
cams.  , 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

.-.A   f,     BadArrMgoment.  *"    v^" 


It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have  nei 
ther  heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who,  by 
dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape,  rendei 
themselves  ridiculous  and  contennptiblc. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parentis  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  ololhers  over  us,  though  in 
trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our  va- 
nity, and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicdle  admirably 
observes. 

^  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  lie 
sailed  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,   for  his  godliness,   and  his  family 
were   the  only  persons   preserved   from  the 
Aood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and  that 
of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
nrll  ns  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  :  for  it  was 
very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-snore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  applica 
Lie  to  the  point. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Bad  Arrangement.* 

it-  ,,  , 

The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  tha 
(pround,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  to  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 
,  Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antiochus,  twelv* 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  begun. 

Upon  tl\e  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  wIk) 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  liie  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formeirly 
published,  lending  to  their  persecution,  a  littk 
before  his  death. 

-  The  first  care  of  Aurelius  was  to  marry  hi» 
daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  Pom- 
pelanus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 
.But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac- 
complices in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi^* 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  hie" 
partner  in  the  empire,  witiiout  any  opposition. 

Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 

*.The  exercises  on  thin  pag[o  are  all  extracted  from  tha  octavo, 
edition  of  Qotdsroith'8  Roman  History,  from  wliich  many  more  miKht 
be  arot.  It  is  amazing  how  many  mlstakos  oven  our  most  pe|^iWMr 
Mtnors  have  made. 
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Ambiguity. 
You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

lliis  may  nwan,  either  that  you  suppose  him  jpounger  than  I 
i«,  or  that  you  suppose  him  to  be  youngei  than  I  auppese  hMp 
to  be. 

Parmenio  had  served  with  great  fidelity^. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himself  refers  xm 
fann^nio,  and  means  that  tie  had  not  only  served  Philip, 
but  he  had  served  himxelf  at  the  same  time.  This  however 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
uhe  meaning  will  appear.  *'  Parmenio  had  not  only  served 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity,  but  he  had 
served  Alexander  himself,  and  was  the  first  that  opened  the  vrvf 
for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
valour.  ^ 

Who  was  a  mpn  of  rare  valour?  The  emneror  Jnstinian 
wne  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  tne  words ;  but 
ChoB  is'  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisarius.  The  sentence 
fihoufd  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare  valour 
was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor  Justinian  tjiit 
l^iwt."  \;  '/^■.  ^ 

■  '       '   'i  ■  i  ■   '  '  '    •  it 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  neve>'  to  aban- 
(fon  his  friends. 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  fathtr's  whom. 
l.isias  promised  never  to  abandon?  If  his  own,  it  should 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  ncfver 
atwadon  my  friends.  If  his  father's,  it  should  be^  l^isias 
promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandm 
'wriiwdit 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Tautology,  or  the  repetition  of  a  tliought  or  word,  alrewii 
AiUy  expressed,  '\»  improper. 


EXAMPLES. 

rhe  t  latter  nnd  of  that  man  shall  be  peace 

Whenever  I  try  to  improve,  I  f  eiwaye  find  I  can  do  it 

C  saw  it  in  here — I  saw  it  here. 

He  was  f  in  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  Xo  him. 

Give  me  both  of  them  l)ooks — Give  roe  both  those  booSui«^  . 

They  6oM  met — They  mot.         , 

I  never  fail  to  read,  whenever  I  can  get  a  book— toAe?!.. 

Vou  must  return  f  back  immediately. 

Firitt  of  all  I  shall  say  ray  lesson     First  I  shall  say,  dec.  .^^  < 

Before  I  do  that,  I  must  t  jir«/  finish  this.. 

He  plunged  t  down  into  the  water. 

Read  from  here  to  there-^from  thit  plnce  ta- that. 

Lift  t  up  your  hook.     Ho  mentioned  it  f  mi^r  agahiL 

This  was  the  luckiest  accident  of  all.  f  othrrs.  , 

I  ran  after  him  a  little  way ;  but  soon  returned  f  back  f  again   ,  ^ 

f  cannot  teilf/'T  why  he  did  it. 

Learn  f  from  hence  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 

Where  snail  I  begin  t/wwi  when  I  read. 

We  must  do  this  last  t  o/t  alL    HeTice  t  therefore,  I  say. 

I  found  nobody  t  else  but  him  there. 

Smoke  (i»cmri^  t  up  into  the  clouds. 

We  hastily  descended  f  doom  from  the  mountain. 

He  raised  f  vp  his  arm  to  strike  me. 

We  were  f  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 

h  should  t  ever  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 

As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  i  vp  and  dressed  myself. 

f  leave  town  in  the  f  latter  end  of  July. 

TCy  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  phrases: — Behoof,  behest,  fell  t« 
work,  wherewithal!,  quoth  he,  do  away,  long  winded,  chalked 
•ut,  pop  out,  must  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed  down,  self-same, 
1^11  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him  the  wink,  pitched  upon.— — 
Subject  matter  is  a  detestable  phrase. Sribjcct. 


t  The  word  immediately  after  tlie  dagger  is  t«  be  omU:ii.  3»c» 
it  is  saperfluous. 
«  TTuse,  if  the  person  has  them  in  bki  hand. 
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IMPROPER  KXPUSSBIOirS. 


My  every  hope,  $koiild  6$ 

Frequent  op^rtunity. 

Who  finds  nim  in  money  T 

fie  put  it  in  hit  pocket. 

No  leM  than  fidy  persons. 

The  two  first  steps  are  new. 

All  over  th«  country. 

He  f.hat  as  it  will 

AI)out  two  yearn  back. 

Ho  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

It  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  .them  topsy  turvy. 

\  catoh'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do? 

Overseer  over  his  house. 

(>})po8ite  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  orgloves. 

A  voung  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  you  come  from ' 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

For  such  another  fault 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all.      ^  "' 

*rhis  here  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  t  says  1,  to  him. 

I  propose  to  visit  them. 

lie  spoke  contemptibly  of  me. 

It  is  apparent.  ^ , 

In  its  primary  sense. 

I  heard  them  pro  &  con.    . . , ,.,  ^ 

I  an't  hungry.        »,  ' ;' 

I  want  a  scissors.     "  *    '\: 

A  new  pair  of  shoes.         ^  * '' 

1  saw  him  some  ten  years  a^. 

I  met  in  with  him. 

niie  subject  matter. 

I  add  one  more  reason.     '^'^  ^• 


^,#»'.'..y,/-- 


AH  my  hopes. 

Frequent  opportunltitt. 

Who  finds  him  money  f 

He  put  it  info  his  pocket 

Sofewir  than  fifty  persona 

The^r«(  two  steps  ar«  nev 

Over  tUl  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

AlMut  two  years  ago. 

He  waa  to  come  this  d^ 

They  retreated. 

It  lies  on  the  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caught  it. 

How  dost  thou  do  f 

Overseer  o/hia  house. 

Oppos'  !  to  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plettt^uL 

K  voir  of  new  gloves. 

A  neautiful  young  womaiL 

Whence  do  you  conie  ? 

Whither  are  you  going! 

For  another  such  fault 

Consequently. 

Not  having  considered  it 

I  would  rather  not 

I  would  as  tooH. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  I,  to  hint. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr 

It  is  obvious. 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

I  heani  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  of  scisaoit. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  3rean  agow 

I  met  with  him. 

The  subject  ' 

I  add  0N«  reatm  men,        ^^^ 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS* 


!)o  you  mind  hotr  miity  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — rtmtwiUr, 
Hia  puUio  character  it  undeniable— titMM«|ifiMMi{«. 
The  wool  if  cheaper ; — but  the  cloth  is  ai  dear  ae  i 

ini  both  placet. 
They  gained  five  shillingt  the  piece  by  it—^p^et», 
It  it  not  worth  a  sixpence — aitpenee. 
A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  votdM-^gpNtttd, 
He  it  much  difiioult«d— -a<  a  fo$$,  putzhd. 
lie  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanny  mwanep-^enthmat^-lUm 
rhe  poor  boy  wat  ill>guided— i/f-uMti. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — much  company. 
He  has  been  mitfortunato — unfortunate. 
A  monentuous  circumstance— momtfif mm; 
Vott  will  some  day  repent  it — one  day  repent  of  iu 
Severals  were  of  that  opinion — 5roera/,  i.  e.  several  penMNW. 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  carelen. 
ife  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactljf. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  good-looking  mnu 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
If  I  had  ever  so  much  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother  ? — meuage. 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  beast— /ou>/. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  ? — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  roe  at  Mr.  B.*s,  Edmgburyh— Xdrfrsta, 
He  and  I  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  look  a  fever — wat  netted  with  a  fever 
He  wat  lost  in  the  riyer— drowned  (if  the  body  vrat  got.) 
That  nkilitHtcs  against  your  doctrine — operatee'. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken — Jlf  I  niietake  not. 
You  may  lay  yonr  account  with  opposition — Foil  ifi^  oupmk 
He  proposes  to  buy  an  estate— /wrpo«e«. 
He  plead  his  own  cause — pleaded. 
Have  ye  plenished  your  house  l—fumiehed* 
I  shall  notice  a  few  particulars — mention. 
I  think  much  shame—/  am  muck  aehamed^ 
WiU  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  beef  ?— 5Aa//. 
They  wared  their  money  to  advantage—  hid  dM. 
Will  we  see  you  next  week?— 5AaU. 
8h»  tbinkt  long  to  tee  him— 5Ae  longe  to.  tee  hJOb 
Ir  <«  not  much  worth — It  it  not  vtottk  mneh. 
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-^     IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Ishegoinf  tothesehool?— (ojcAmI.Go  and  pull  beniM-^gralAcr*  t-*  )t ' 
Ua  has  got  the  cold— a  coM.  Pull  roses— P/tidk  or  gather, 

Suj  Uw  grace—  iSay  ir''«c«.  To  harry  a  nest— ro6.  ^  ^> 

I  cannot  go  the  d^y— to-day.         He  begins  to  make  rich— frew 
A  four  square  table — A  square  table.Maak  the  tea— /ii/mm. 


!Ie  is  cripple — lame. 
(>et  my  big  coat— jT-eoi  coat. 
Hard  fish— Dried  Jisk. 
A  norel  fashion— new 
He  is  too  precipitant— Aojfy. 
Roasted  cheese — Toasted. 
I  dinna  ken—/  don't  know. 
Sweet  butter— Fr«*A. 


I  was  maltreated— i/2  meed. 

lie  mants  much— «faimn«r«. 

I  see'd  him  yesterday— Mt». 

A  house  to  let— fo  be  /ef .— K.p.86.4 

Did  you  tell  upon  him — inform. 

Come  here — hither. 

A  housie  to  sell- lo  be  sold. — K.p.M 

I  knowed  that— AfMW. 

That  dress  sots  her— becomes. 


t'-'n'^' 


i  have  a  sore  head— head'oehe. 

A  stupenduous  work — stupendous.  She  turned  sick— grew. 

IV  tre.menduous  work — tremendous. lie  is  turned  tall— ^own. 

I  gr4  timous  notice— hme/y.  This  here  boy— TAu  boy. 

A  summer's  day — summer  day.      It  is  equally  the  azme-ltisthe 

An  oldish  lady— e/JeWy,  ^    /^^       It  is  split  neiw— futfe. 

A  few  brotli- Sowe.*  That  there  man— That 

I  have  notliing  ado — to  do..  ^ 

Ass  milk— i4«iV.  "  ' 

Take  a  drink— rfrou^A*.     , 

A  pair  of  partridges— A  braca. 

9i}ji  hoKe— horses. 

A  miliz  coYf—miJch. .     '■ 

And  me  a  swatch— po/ferni 

He  lays  in  bed  till  nine— /te«. 


■y.rt .  ■■- 


What  pretty  it  is  \^-How. 
His  is  far  neater— mticA. 
That's  no  possible— aof. 
I  shall  go  the  morn— to-morrow 
I  asked  at  him— asked  him. 
Is  your  papa  int— within. 
He  was  married  on — to. 
Con<?  in  to  the  fire — nearer. 


I  mind  none  of  them  things — those. Take  out  your  glass — off. 

QWe  mo  them  hooks— these. 

Close  the  door — Shut.     «,  . 

Let  him  be— a/one 

Call  for  James— o».—^  W,  ft.f 

Chap  louder — Knock. 

I  find  no  pain— /ee/. 

I  mean  to  summons— Mimmoii. 

Willlhelpyou?— SAoZZ. 

Shall  James  come  again?— TFtS. 

He  has  a  timber  leg— «  wooieii. 

I  an't  angry—/  am  not. 

That  there  liouse — That  house. 


I  find  no  fault  to  hlm- 

Cheese  and  bread- BreiuJ  and  ekeem 

Milk  and  bread— Breod  and  milk 

Take  tent — Take  care. 

Come,  say  away— Come,  prooeed. 

Do  biciding— jBe  obedient. 

He  is  a  widow— widower. 

He  stops  there-«<ay«,  dwells,hdge$ 

Shall  they  return  soon  1—Witt. 

Will  w«)  go  home  now  IShedL 

He  misguides  his  book— abMM 

He  don't  do  it  well— fioc«  not. 


*  Broth  is  always  singular—Powdered  beef  is  beef  sprinkled  with 
saH,  to  preserve  it  for  a  few  days.    Sait  beef  is  boAf  properly  sea.* 
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Miscellaneous  Obseryations. 
Additional  Remarks  under  the  4th  Rule  of  SynU 

1 .  When  and  is  understood^  the  verb  must  b» 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dweU 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  with  anc^,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
the  verb  may  be  singular ;  as,  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dwells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  has- 
produced  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  improper-; 
for  tranquillity  and  peace  are  two  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a  plural ;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural.  . 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and-^ 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  person  or  thing ;  as,  That  abU 
scholar  and* critic  has  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the  2nd 
of  two  numerical  adjectives ;  thus,  The  first  and 
second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  think  improper : 
it  should  rather  be,  The  first  and  second  page,  i.ve. 
the  drsi page  and  the  se.coudpage  are  lorn  ; — are, 
perhaps ;  because  independently  of  and,  they  arv 

both  in  a  torn  state. Generation,  hour^  and  W4trd 

are  singular  in  Exodus  xx,  5.  Matt,  xx,  5.  Acta 
Nxii,  10. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  a7id,ihe  negative  claUM 
forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  affect  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  clause  or  ciaus^ ;  therefore^ 
(he  verb  in  tlie  following  and  similar  sentences 
t$houtd  be  singular.  Genuine  piety,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  easy ;  t.  e.  Genuine  pistjT 
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makes  a  denth-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  not 
make  h  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  pobsessioos 
renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

Every f  And. 

5.  When  the  nouns*  coupled  with  ana  \xe  qua 
lified  by  the  distributive  every^  the  verb  should  be 
singular;  as,  Every  man  and  woman  was  aston* 
(shell  at  her  fortitude.     Every  boy  and  girl  uxis 
taught  to  read. — See  Rule  27ih. 

i.vt  ,  ; ,   With  and  And, 

,  6.  When  a  singular  noun  has  a  clause  joined  to 
ft  by  wit/i,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
tlie  verb  should  be  singular;  or  plural^  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other;  for  example, some  would 
««)%  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  was  in  town  yester- 
day. Others  would  say,  My  uncle,  with  his  son, 
were  in  town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  uncle 
and  son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  aflirmationj 
and  declared  to  be  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the  noun 
before  With  is  exclusively  the  real  subject,  then  the 
▼erb  should  be  singular;  thus,  Christ,  with  his  three 
chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on  the  mount. 
Here  the  verb  is  singular,  because  we  know  that 
none  but  Christ  was  transfigured ;  the  disciples  were 
not^'oin/ associates  with  him ;  they  were  mere  spec- 
tators. There  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  in  such  sen- 
tences as  this,  which,  if  supplied  in  the  present 
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would  run  thus  :  Christ,  (who  was  attended)  with 
his  thiee  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on 
Ibe  mount. 

Mr.Murray,however,  thinks  that  the  verb  should 
be  singular  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences. 
**  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders  its  possessors 
truly  amiable."  "The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and 
(/,  composes  the  triangle."  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  verb  should  be  plural.  For,  in  the 
first  sentence,  it  is  not  asserted  that  prosperity  aloui 
renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable,  but  prosperity 
and  humility  united,  ^nd  co-operating  to  produce 
an  effect  in  ihoit  joint  state,  which  they  were  iii" 
capable  of  achieving  lA  their  individual  capacity. 

If  true,  as  Ar.  Murray  says,  that  "the  side'  A,* 
in  the  second  sentence,  ii»  the  true  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  folloLWs,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sides,  B  and  C,  have  no  agency  or  no  share  in 
forming  the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side 
A  alone  composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  how* 
ever,  that  one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three- 
sided  figure,  and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as 
much  concerned  in  forming  the  triangle  as  the 
swde  A,  and  therefore  the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  ll^ 
two  following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  sin* 
gular  nominative  before  it,  the  verb  should  be  pltt" 
ral ;  as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  bis 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  ispluralp 
because  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  th^ 
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subject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it, — her 
sisters  were  well  as  well  as  she ;  the  contents,  af 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted ;  and  the  men^ 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  IC 
In  the  first  example,  we  say, — is  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company 
with  her  sisters ;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are 
fDeltf  will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  the  noun  after  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  b^ 
singular;  as.  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The 
Squire  with  liis  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  vert 
in  singular,  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  no* 
joint  agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire ;  they 
are  as  much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands 
as  the  gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She 
in  the  following  sentences.  He  with  bis  gun 
shoots  a  hare.     She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  tke  Articles,  with  Siveral  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifyingone  noun ;  as,  A  meek  and  holy 
man:  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  before 
each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to  a  ge- 
riteric  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  adjectives. 
For  example,  "The  black  and  white  cows  wcrf 
sold  yesterday ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to-morrow.** 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
eikch  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but  for 
want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one  sort; 
which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
wjbit^;  ^nd  if  this  is  our  ineaning^  the  sentexUf 
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8  right ;  but  if  we  mean  two  different 
one  all  black  and  the  other  all  white,  we  should 
insert  the  article  before  both ,  and  say,  The  black 
and  the  white  cows,  i.  e.  The  black  cows  and  the 
white  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance , 
and  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary;  al- 
though in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
horned  is  not  necessary,  although  it  would  be 
proper.  "  The  hold  and  horned  cows  were  sold 
last  week.'*  Here  thero  can  be  no  mistake,  tuiu 
sorts  were  sold ;  for  a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and 
horned  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Demonstrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  re- 
specting the  articles ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good 
man,"  means  only  one  man :  but  that  great  and 
that  good  man  would  mean  ttoo  men ;  the  one  a 
great  man,  the  other  a  good. 
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They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It  is 
improper  therefore  to  say.  They  who  tell  lies  are 
never  esteemed.  They  that  are  truly  good  must 
be  happy.  We  should  say^  Those  who  teU  lies, 
and  those  that  are  truly  good;  because  we  are 
pointing  out  k  particular  class  of  persons,  and  not 
referring  to  nouns  previously  introduced.    A  nomi 
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when  not  expressed  after  tlns^Uiat^  these,  mid  thos*-, 
i«  always  understood. 

Anoth'er-^One — Every. 

Another  corresponds  lo  one  ;  but  not  to  some  nor 
10 everyi.  Thus, "  Handed doun  from  every  writer 
of  verses  to  another"  should  he^  tiuin  one  writer 
of  verses  to  another.  *•  At  so9nf  ht>ur  or  another ^^ 
should  hcj  At  sonte  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases  (like«;/uri 
French)  for  tre  or. any  orte  of  u»  indiscriminately  : 
thus,  Otie  is  often  more  inflnonced  by  exainpie 
^than  by  precept.  The  vevb  and  pronoun  witli 
wliich  one  agrees  should  be  singular*  Thus,  If 
07i«  take  1  wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  them 
astray :  should  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will 
lead  him  astray.  ..,  ^,.m^.,v 
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That  an«l  Those. 


,  It  is  improper  to  "pply  that  and  those  to  things 
present  or  just  7nentioned.  'J'hus,  **  They  cannot 
.be  separated  from  the  suhje^ct  which  follows  ;  and 
ioxthat  reason,"  <&e. ;  should  be,  and  for  this  reason, 
&c.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present 
before  us ;"  should  be,  These^  or,  The  sentences 
vliich  we  have,  &c. 

'  As  follows^  as  appears. 

As  is  often  used  ?s  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, attd  in  both  numbers^  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun  :  as,  ^*  His  wor(}s 
were  as  follotD**  that  is,  His  words  were  those 
which  follow.  Here  as  is  plural^  because  tbords, 
its  antecedent,  is  plural.  His  description  was  ta* 
follows.  Hero  as  is  singular^  because  description^ 
its  antecedent,  is  singular ;  that  in.  His  description 
was  this  which  follows. 
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^   V,  *  ,    ttlSCfilLANEOVS  OBSERVATION*. 

''  This  account  of  as,  though  in  unison  with  Dr 
Crombie*s,  is  at  variance  with  ^iiat  of  Dr.Campbell 
and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  tne  t'oilowing  sen* 
tences  thus : "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly 
as  follows  ;^*  "The  positions  were  as  appears  in- 
controvertible." That  is,  say  they,  •*  as  it  follows  f* 
"  as  it  appears':'  What  it?  The  thing.  What 
thing? — //,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  arguments, 
for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have  a  plural 
pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary  method  of 
finding  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  by  asking  a 
question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true  nominative 
will  be  the  answer :  Thus,  What  follows  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  The  arguments  follow.  It  must  be 
obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  substituted  for 
arguments,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  those  which, 
and  that  the  verb  is  not,  impersonal,  but  the  third 
person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  lioniinative  whieh, 
the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second  example,  as  ap' 
pears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does  not  relate 
to  positions  at  all ;  but  still  the  as  is  a  pronoun. 
Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  incontro- 
vertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  before  as,  the 
verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agrees  with  it^ 
nominative  in  the  plural  number ;  as,  "  The  arsfu- 
ments  advanced  were  nearly  such  aiS  follow.*'  "  The 
positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible.^ 
This  is/ if, possible,  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
fbrmer ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  with  the  following 
verb?  iSuch  means  of  that  kind,  and  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  noun  repeated,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  at  all.  Therefore  the  construction 
mu«t  be  the  same  with  wcAthat  it  is  with  0(9  ▼IRi 
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this  difference  in  meaping,  that  when  such  as  is 
used,  v/e  mean  of  that  kind  which  follows. 
■  '  When  we  say,  "His  arguments  are  SLsfoUuw" 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  ver- 
batim the  very  same  that  he  used ;  but  when  we 
say,  **  His  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  we 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow 
are  not  the  very  same  that  he  used ;  but  that  they 
are  only  of  the  same  nature  or  kind.  ♦,  «< 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus : 
V  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  arguments  a« 
those  which  follow  are:"  but  this  very  solution 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  as  follows^  as  appears^  for  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot 
say,  "  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments 
which/o/W*  w."* 


'♦if-'. 
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The  word  means  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases.  By  this  means,  By  that  means,  are  used 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality ;  as,  By  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority  — Ad- 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singular 
number.  Only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle  state, 
&c.  as,  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

This  means  and  that  means,  should  be  used  only 
when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  means. 


**  Addison  and  Steele  have  used  a  plural  verft  where  the  antecedent 
to  «*1s  trtaral.  See  Tattler,  No.  69,  104.— Spect.  No.  513^  Dt. 
Oampbell,  in  hie  PhUosophT  of  Rhetoric,  voU  ii,  p.  T,  has  mittiiieo 
tbe  constniction  of  these  phrases. 
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when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  means 
and  those  means,  when  they  respect  plurals ;  as, 
He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  preserved 
his  health.  The  scholars  were  attentive,  indus^ 
trious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors;  and  by  these 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

Amends. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means ; 
as,  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  ^Z  hi3  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate :  '     ,  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours. 
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Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion:  and  t», 
when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified  ;  j^s, 
They  cast  him  into  ^  pit ;  I  w^lk  i»  the  parl^,  ■  t*. 

So  tiXidsuch.  -n'fmi 
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When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
the  worijisuch  is  properly  applied ;  as,  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found  ;  but  when  degree  is  signified, 
we  use  the  word  so ;  as,  So  bad  a  temper  is  sel- 
dom found.  ; 
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Disappointed  of,  disappointed  in. 

We  are  disappointed  ofz,  thing,  when  we  do  not 
get  it,  and  disappointed  m  it  when  we  have  it,  and 
find  .hat  it  does  not  »:nswer  our  expectations  ;  as, 
We  are  often  disappointed  tn  things,  which,  before 
possession,  promised  much  enjoyment.  I  have 
frequently  desired  their  company,  but  have  hitherto' 
been  disappointed  <>^ that  pleasure.  t,^ 
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Taste  of,  and  taste  for. 


u.' 


k  tMte  oftk  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of 
t ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment ;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  V* 
^he  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish ^r 
those  of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  such  studies, 
and  pursued  them  earnestly. 
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When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
o^  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  indepen- 
dent of  the  irest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  ease 
absolute';  as.  Shame  heixig  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost ; 
him  destroyed ;  Aim  descending  ;  him  onhr  except- 
ed ; — Aim,  in  all  these  places,  should  be  A^.     ^ 

Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied ;  as,  Arise^  let  us  go  hence  ; 
that  is.  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  case  should  belong  to  some 
ver6,either  expressed  or  implied,  as ;  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  **  Virtue,  however  it  may  be 
neglected  for  a  time, men  are  so  constituted,  as  ulti- 
mately to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  merit :'" 
it  should  be.  However  much  virtue  may  be  neglect- 
ed, &c.  The  sentence  may  be  made  more  elegant 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words :  thus, 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,  that  virtue,  however 
much  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  will  ultimately 
be  acknowledged  and  respected. — See  Rule  XIX. 

The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
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M  18€£LLA>'E0US  OBSERVATIONS. 

Verb  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsing,  No  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
tfiese  or  those;  as.  Give  me  them  books,  for  those 
books,  or  thejie  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that  /'aS; 
They  will  never  believe  but  what  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  it  should  be — but  that  I  have  been,  &,c. 

Whkh  is  often  improperly  used  for^Aa^;  thus 
.  After  which  time,  should  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  s.pplied  to  colhctive  nouns  composed  of 
men ;  as.  The  court  of  S{)ain  which  ^  the  company 
tckichy  Alc. 

^  Which,  and  not  t/;A^  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  Rword;  as.  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  another 
Maine  for  prudence  and  economy ;  it  should  be, 
irkieh  was  but  another,  or,  who^e  name  was,  Si>c, 

It  is  and  if  was  are  often  u«e(i  in  plural  construc- 
tion ;  as.  It  ig  ilvey  ihat  are  the  reifi  authors  It 
taas  the  hereti<»8  that  fir»l  begun  to  rail,  &c. — They 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first  began,  Ac^ 
would  perhaps  be  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  Ok^  the  masculine  or  femiuine  gen- 
tler; as,  //  was  /;  It  w:i«  the  man.  s 

Adjectives,  in  many  ciseii:,  ^h(:uld  not  be  sepa- 
r.ated  from  their  n<»uni$,  even  by  words  which 
uiodify  tlu^ir  nieaniti((;  thus,  A  large  enough 
numl)er;  A  distiiu't  enough  manner;  should  h6, 
A  number  large  eiiouo^li;  A  inunnerdistinctenough. 
'f'he  adjective  is  frequently  placed  after  the  noun 
which  it  qualities;  as,  Goodness  dieimi  Al«xaa- 
d&t  the  Graat. 
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MISCELLAN£0V9  OBSERYATIONS. 

All  is  sometimes omphatically  put  after  a  nun 
let  of  particulars  comprehended  under   it  |   as, 
Vmbition,  interest,  honour,  all  these  concurred. 

Never  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  as,  I  never 
saw  him :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never  may 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  beforo 
both ;  as,He  was  never  seen,or,He  never  was  seen 

The  present  participle  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Generally  speakings  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  <&^c.  A  pronoun  is  per- 
Qilps  understood ;  as.  We  speaking ;  We  granting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 

when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb ; 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Some- 
times the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by 
a  preposition  understood  ;  as.  He  lay  six  hours  in 
bed,  i.  e.  (fun/}^  six  hours.  ^, 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  active, 

and  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense ; 

hus,  Thtnkj  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  me,"  is  a 

neuter  verb ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase, "  Charity 

thinketh  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxi^aries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood ;  thus.  It 
thou  have  dono  thy  duty.     Unless  he  have  brough' 
money.    If  thou  had  studied  more  diligently.    U n 
loSs  thou  shall  go  to-day.     If  thou  will  grant  m; 
request,  &c.,  should  be.  If  thou  hast  done  thy  duty 
Unless  he  has  brouo^ht.     If  thou  hadst  studied 
Unless  thou  5^/1  go,  &c. 
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It  is  improper  to  vary  ihe  second  person  singular 
in  the  past  subjunctive,  (except  the  verb  to  he ;) 
thus,  If  thou  came  not  in  time«  &c.  If  thou  did 
not  submit,  ^c,  should  he^  If  thou  earnest  not  in 
time  ;  If  thou  didst  not  submit. 

The  following  phrases,  selected  from  the  Serip- 
tures,  are  strictly  grammatical. 

7/*ihou  knewest  the  gift.    7/*  thou  didst  receive 
it.     T/'thou  hadst  known.     If  thou  wilt  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  th**  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.     We  also  properly  say,  T/'thou  majfsf 
mightstf  couldst^  tDouldstf  or  shouldst  love. 
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OF  CAPITALS. 

*  1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  &c. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,. names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  6ic, 

4.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 
"^6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity;  as,  God,  Most 
High,  &c. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  &c. 
"'8.  The  first  word  cf  a  quotation,  introduced 
af^er  a  colon ;  as,  Always  remember  this  ancient 
maxim;  "iCiwio thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  pcirsonified ;  as,  Conit, 
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Direatiimi  for   SuperseripfionSt  and    Forms  c^j 
Address  to  P^sons  of  every  Rank,* 

To  thnJKtng*8  Mont  Excrllfni^Mwjesty, — Sire,  or  Muy  h 
pfettte  your  il/«;>«ly.--Conclude  t  pctitiun  or  Bpercb 
wiili,  Vour  Mivicety*fl  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject. 

To  tho  Quooii'r  M'lHt  Excellent  M:«jraty, — Mudam^  or  Mai^ 
it  pltate  your  Majetty. 

1*0  his  Roynl  Hif(hncns  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — J*/iijy 
it  pleate  your  Royal  Highnttm. 

To  ills  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  pUan* 
your  Roytil  HigknMn. 

In  the  snme  manner  Rddresn  every  other  of  the  Royol  Fa- 
mily, male  or  female, 

NOBILITY.—T0  hii*  Grace  the  Duke   of ,  t— .V> 

Lord  Duke^  Yonr  Grarr^  or  3ffty  it  please  your  Orare. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of , — My  Lord  Mar. 

quitt^  Your  Lordahip.  ,   , 

To  the  Rifflu  Honourable  —  Enrl  of  - 
Your  Lordehip. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  - 
Your  Lordthip, 

To  the  Right  Honounible  Baron  — , — My  Lord^  May  it 
please  your  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titles  with  theif 
husbands,  thus : 

To  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of  —'^t'^May  it  please  your 
Grace* 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Anil  Rose,— Jlfy  l^dy^ 
May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 

Th6  titles  of  I^rd  and  Right  Honourable  are  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  x)uA;««and  Marquises^  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  Earls;  and  the  title  oi  Lady  and  Right  HonourahU 
to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  of  Earls  are 
9\\  Honourable  Kad  Esquires. 


i— ilfy  Lord, 
'tT-Mu  Lord, 


*The  MmmeripUonf  or  what  is  put  on  the  tmt$idt  of  a  letter,  Is 
frinted  in  Roman  characters,  and  begins  with  To.  The  terms  of  m4 
'in$$  uied  either  in  begimtiitg  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  verbal  address, 
aie^MiMed  in  llsNe  letters  imBwAaieljr  after  the  supevsGriptioiit 

*ThtS'Hm»k9  are  to  be  filled  up  with  tlie  rra/  nawe.iPd  m^n   ,««  ^ 
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Forms  or  Addrrm. 

H*fht  thnottnbte  ii  due  to  Eiirlf,  Viioounti,  tnd  Baroni,  ind 
to  til  the  metiibert  of  hie  Majeaty'a  MoHt"^  Honourable  Friv> 
<^uncil— Tu  tho  Lord  Mayor  of  LomUm,  York^  and  DuMin, 
and  to  the  Ixird  Proroet  of  Rdiubmrgh^  during  the  time  tliey 
are  in  o^r— To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons— To 
tht)  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  Traiie, 
and  Plantations,  du:. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addrrMsed  tl^us,  To  tho  Right  Hononrable 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Irelnnd  in  Parliament  assembled, —ify 
Lordtf  May  it  pleaati  your  Lord»hipM, 

The  House  of  Commons  is  uddresH«»d  tlius,  To  the  Honourable 
tlie'  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, — Qen- 
demen^  Mdy  it  pUaan  yimr  Honoura, 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Daions  are  styled  Honourable  und 
Esquires ;  and  their  dmightors  have  their  letters  addressed 
thus,  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  tho  title  of  Honourable  on  any 
fentlenian  in  a  place  of  honour  or  tnist ;  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise,  His  Majesty's  Customs,  Boirdof  Con- 
trol, &c. — Admirals  of  tho  Navy—Generals,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use  their 
title  by  rights  such  as  honwarnhle^  before  their  title  of  rank,  sueh 
as  captain,  &c.,  thus,  the  Honourable  Captain  James  James 
of  the Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company— the  Governors  and  Deputy  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, Governors  in  foreigh  countries,  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 

>  ant,  and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom  Qf  Ireland.—- 
Address  such  thus : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir Bart,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  En. 

voy  Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Home. 
—  Your  Excellency,  May  it  plea»«  your  Excellency. 


*  The  Pi  ivy  Counsellors,  taken  ooUe«tively,  are  styled  his  MM(es> 
If  s  Most  Honourable  Privv  (Council 
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Forms  or  Addrbm, 

The  title,  Right  Worfhiftful,  \i  given  lo  the  Sheriffs,  Aldeii 
md  Reoorder  of  London ;  and  Worthinfut  ta  the  Aldenuei 
•■d  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  sjmI  to  lusticee  of  ih» 
Peace  In  England,— iSir,  Your  Worship. 

The  Clergy  are  all  styled  Rttverend,  except  the  Archbishopa  aii4 
Bishops,  who  have  something  additional ;  thus.  - 

1*0  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or,  To  the  Moai 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  ArchbisUop  of  Can* 
terbury,— illy  liortL,  Yow  Grmct. 

To  the  Right  R(\f./end  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
,  Mjf  Jjoia,  Your  Lpidthip.  ,  j,  ^,,  ,^ 

To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  Sir.  Toth*^  Reir. 

Mr.  Desk ;  or,  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  Sir,  and  when  written  to, 
RewTttid  Sir'—Deana  and  Arehdeaeona  are  usually  styk>.d 
.  Very  Rtverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr,  AreKdeaeon, 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  thus ;  To 
•the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
'—Doctor:  when  written  to,  Vtiry  Rev.  Doctor.  The  other 
Professors  thus  ;  I'o  Dr.  D.  R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  E. — Doctor.  If  a  Clergyman,  say,  To  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. — Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Dr*  are  styled  Esquire,  but  not  Mr.  too  * 
thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Universitv 
of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  1  iterary  title,  it  may  be  added  : 
thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq  ,  A.  M.,  Professor  of,  &,c. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members  ot 
Parliament,  viz.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (these  last  have 
Mi  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independent  circum* 
stances,  are  styled  Rsquire,  and  their  wives  Mrs. 

*  It  seems  to  be  unsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Jtrnw 
remd  or  not.  In  my  opinion  it  should ;  because  it  gives  a  clergymart 
his  own  honorary  title  over  and  above  the  common  one.  May  we 
not  use  the  Rev.  Mr,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  t  Besides,  we  do  not 
always  recollect  whether  hie  hahie  is  James  or  John,  Ac.  Mr,,  hi  SiicK 
a  CSM,  would  look  better  on  tlte  back  of  a  letter  than  a  leqg  ill-drawn 

flash,  thus.  The  Rev. Desk.    In  short,  Mr.  is  UKed  by  our  best 

writers  after  Reverend,  but  not  uniformly.  Tlie  words  To  Hts,  toot 
iMtinf  necessary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldou.  used ;  but  in  ad* 
dreminKit  in  the  inside,  left  hand  corner,  at  the  bottom,  they  are 
psnerailv  used.    In  addressing  Mis  they  are  neeeasary. 
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Funetuatien  ts  thi  art  of  pointing  written  com- 
position  in  suck  a  manmr  as  may  naturailtf  Uad 
k>  its  proper  msaningt  construction,  end  deliver^f. 

Of  the  Comma/ 

I  Rule  I. 

.», 

A  simple  sentence  in  (general  requires  only  a 
full  stop  at  the  end ;  as,  True  politeness  has  its 
•eat  in  the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

The  simple  memhers  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  separated  by  a  comma  ;  as.  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wisi) 
men  use  them.  He  studies  diligently,  and  makes 
great  progress. 

RULB  III.      \^         ^  '■ 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated 
iVom  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas ;  as, 
Ml/son,  give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  Your  most 
obedient.  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  for  your  kindness.   , 


f»      ISff-t 
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Rule  IV. 
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Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whether 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs 
do  not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when 
coupled  with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John 
are  good.  She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion 
expands  and  elevates  the  mind.  By  beinj;  ad-* 
mired  and  flattered,  she  became  vain.  Cicero 
spoke  forcibly  and  fluently.  When  the  conjuno- 
ooQ  is  suppressed,  a  comma  is  inserted  in  ita 
place ;  as.  He  was  a  plain,  honest  man. 
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Comma. 

.  RulrV. 

Tbree  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  Terbs,  par 
ticiples,  or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  commas : 
as,  The  sun,»the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the 
(▼lory  of  nature. 

When  words  follow  in  patrs^  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair ;  as,  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

'    T        Rule  VI,     ^*Sf  ^  ^^  -/^./<*«4» 

All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whetk-^r 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  eien- 
tehee',  are  separated  from  it  by  commas ;  as.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  His  father  dy- 
ing, he  succeeded  to  the  estate  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  into  execution.  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his 
zeal  and  knowledge.  George  the  Th*jrd,  king  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  the  emperor,  as  he 
was  called.     In  short,  he  was  a  great  man. 

Rule  VII. 

The  verb  to  be,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma ;  as,  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  our 
enemies.*  vi-^' 

Rule  VIII. 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted ;  as 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

.'Ill  I  ^— — » 

*  Some  intiert  a  comma  both  before  and  t^fter  the  verb  lo  be  when 
ki  ne«r  the  middle  of  a  long  sentence,  because  the  pronuneiatiem  n- 
quires  it ;  but  that  is  a  bad  reason ;  for  pauses  and  points  are  oftei 
•t  variance. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

^  •  '  Rule  IX. 

Any  rnmarkable  expression  resembling  a  quo- 
tation or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma ; 
as,  There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb^  Withoui 
pains  no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,  Watch,         >  v 

UULE  X.  ^ 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  oomma  bc^i>re 
them  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  between  the  rela- 
tive and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  'inserted; 
but  not  in  other  cases ;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in 
(he  female  sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to 
pleasure.  The  first  beauty  of  style  is  propriety^ 
without  which  all  ornament  is  puerile  and  super- 
fluous. It  is  barbarous  to  injure  those  yrom  whom 
yire  liave  frec^iveda  kindness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is 
understood,  and  particularly  before  not,  but,  and 
though,  in  such  cases  as  the  following;  r/?^  John 
has  acquired  much  knd^ledge;  his  brother,  (haa 
acquired)  little.  A  man  ought  to  obey  reasoB, 
not  appetite.  He  was  a  great  poet,  ^mt  a  bad 
man.    The  sun  is  up,  though  he  h  .ot  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometime^  inserted  between  the 
two  members  of  a  hng  sentence  connected  by 
comparatives;  as.  Better  is  little  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 
/    ' ''  '  •     '  I       II  .,     I  ■ 

1^.  Thit  is,  vrhen  the  relative  clauiQ  is  merelj  erji/otiafory,  the  leli^ 

tfve  i«  tveceded  by  a  eomiML    i:^  :'^-xhf' -•^k^m'^i**  ■■    .,  ^^^ 


ll 
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Of  the  Comma, 

RutBXlI. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  Rule  YI.,  that  explana* 
tory  words  and  phrases,  such  as  perfectly,  ind9ed^ 
dovhUtsSf  formerly y  in  fine^  &c.,  should  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases, 
when  they  are  considered  of  little  importance, 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence  by  commas ;  as,  Be  ye  therrfore  perfect. 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  r^ur  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  8tudi<;U8.  He  was  ai 
hst  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man*s 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  mas- 
ter's breast.  ■■..••-.•  v.  .^^  .  ,.  .   ^    -  • . 

These  twelve  ruleii  respecting  ttie  pofShion  of  the  eomma,  in- 
dude  ereiy  thing,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the  more  nume- 
rous  rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
perfect.  For,  '*  In  many  instanees.  the  employment  or  omission 
of  a  comma,  depends  Upon  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause  , 
the  presence  or  absence  of  adjuncts ;  the  importance  or  non* 
importance  of  the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  ponctUtt> 
t^n,the  practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas  when  no  error  in  seu^e,  ot 
in  construction,  is  lilLely  to  arise  from  the  omission.  Good  senso 
and  attentive  observation  are  more  likely  to  regulate  this  subject 
than  any  mechanical  directions. 

'"  Th»l>mt  general  itiie  iv,"t6  pomt  iasuch  amanner  as  toBkil« 
the  sense  evident  :^--=''   .  r^^*;-*Mj'*i^«5^« 

07  No  exerciges  have  been  subjoined  to  the  Rules  on  punctuation . 
beoavse  none  can  be  given  equal  to  those  the  pvpU  can  preseribe^ 
himself.  After  he  has  learned  the  Rules,  let  him  transcribe  a  pie^ 
from  any  n>od  author,  omitting  the  points  and  capitals .  and  then, 
Mtvihf  pointed  his  manwicript,  snd  restored  the  ci^pifals,  let  hldi 
his  own  punctuation  with  the 
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Of  the  Semicolon, 

'  Tli«  semicolon  is  used  to  sepurate  two  mem- 
ber!* of  a  sentence  less  dependent  on  eacji  other 
than  those  separated  by  the  comma.'  .  *"^^-  •  r-^^ 
>  Sometimes  the  two  merabors  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another,  both  in  sense  Qud 
syntax;  sometimes  the  preceding  member  malves 
complete  sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  followinsf 
one  is  dependent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  to 
be  independent.  ^,  ^^f-ajr  ,;Vhw  , ^j.^h^v,..t;||l4  a,  ^^ .  a* 

■•-,.;»'."'.( 
As  coals  are  to  burning  c(»als,  and  wood  to 

Hre  ;  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife. 
As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear;  30  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and 
truth  preserve  the  king;  and  his  ihro^ie  is  up- 
held bv  mercy.  He  that  lovelh  pleasure  shall 
be  a  poor  man ;  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall 
not  be  rich.  Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is 
unlimited  in  her  operations;  that  she  has  inex- 
haustible stores  in  reserve;  that  knowledge  will 
always  be  progressive  ;  and  that  all  future  sfen> 
erations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  ui 
which  we  have  not  the  lea.st  idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sep- 
arate simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur  :  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible  ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of 
dignity  is  ridiculous ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is 
insupportable..     ,,  ;  ^  ,;.^4  ^,^,^  ^^   ., 

In  every  one  of  tlicse  members  the  construction  and  sense  are 
contplete  ;  and  a  period  niig^ht  have  been  used  instead  of  the  semico- 
lon i  which  is  preferred  merely  because  the  sfinteoccs  are  short  and ' 
ftinn  a  climax. 
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Of  the  Colon. 

'l*he  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of 
lihe  nentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construc- 
liun ;  and  the  following  part  is  some  remark 
iiHturally  arising  from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in 
sense,  though  not  in  construction ;  as,  Study  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking :  no  study  is  more 
important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example 
or  a  quotation ;  as,  The  Scriptures  give  us  ari 
amiable  representation  of  the  Deity  in  these 
words:  God  is  love.  He  was  often  heard  to 
8^' :  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  it.  ^,. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begins 
with  a  conjunction  understood ;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  the 
conjunction  for  been  expressed,  a  semicolon 
would  have  been  used  ;  thus,  Do  not  flatter  your* 
selves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness ;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  understood;  and  the  semicolon^  when  the 
conjunction  is  eotpressed. 

NoTK.  This  obHervation  has  not  always  been  attended  to  in  point 
Oig  the  Psalms  and  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy.  In  them,  a  colon  is 
olleii  used  merely  to  divide  the  verse,  it  would  seom,  into  two 
parts,  to  suit  a  particular  species  of  chnrch*niusic  called  cAoah'iiir ; 
as,  ^*  My  tongue  is  the  pen :  of  a  ready  writer.**  In  reading,  a  cttM* 
ral  pause,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  is  enough.  In  the  Psalms,  and  often 
h)  the  Proverbs,  the  colon  must  bo  rtottlike  a  semicolon,  or  even  \i» 
a  comma  tM^cordina  to  the  s«iis« 


Whc 
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Of  the  Period, 

When  a  sontence  is  complete  in  construction 
and  sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus 
wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  seii- 
tencfts  connected  by  such  words  as  hut^  aiui, 
for^  therefore^  lience^  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  &c. 

All  abbreviations  end  with  ;i  period;  as,  A.  D. 

Of  other  Characters  used  in  Composition.       'ji> 

InttrrogtttioH  (?)  \n  UKod  whmi  a  question  is  Mked. 

Admirulion  (!)  or  ErclomatiiM,  is  uned  to  express  any  sudden  ornotioM 
of  the  mind. 

Vartnthesiji  (  )  in  used  to  enclose  some  necessary  remark  in  the  botty 
ol'  amithor  Henteiico  ;  commas  are  now  used  iiMtoad  oi  Pa* 
'^"      rentlieaes. 

Apostrophe  (')  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as,  /ov'd  for  loved 

Cartt  (A)  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  is  eiiltor  omitted  or  inter* 
lined. 

I'yphtH  (•)  is  used  at  the  md  of  a  line,  to  show  that  the  rest  of  ttva 
;r;     word  is  at  the  bej^iniiitit;  of  iho  next  Ifne.    It  also  connects 
compound  wrtrds ;  as,  IVa-pot. 

Srction  (^)  is  usrd  to  divide  u  discourse  or  chnptor  into  portions. 

Paragraph  (^)  is  UNe«l  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject. 

C-rotchtts  [  ],or  Brackrtii,nrB  used  to  enclose  a  'vord  or  sentence  whlck 
is  to  be  explaiiuid  in  a  note,  or  liiu  explanation  itself,  or  tw 
correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  some  deficiency. 

Quotation  (**  *')  is  used  to  show  tliat  a  passage  is  quoted  in  the  au 
thor*K  words. 

titdrx  (117)  is  used  to  point  out  any  thingr  remarkable. 

..        i  is  used  to  cotmect  words  which, have  one  common  term,  or 
'  ''"^^  I      three  lines  in  poetry,  havhig  the  «ainerhyme,called  a  tiipict 

lCHip«iii  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  are  omilted;  as,K-g  for  King. 

Aivte  accent  ( ')  is  used  to  denote  a  short  syllHble :  the  grave  O  a  hng. 
Hi  eve  (')  marks  a  short  '■  we.]  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (-)  a  long, 
li'^eremt  (")in  nneA  to  d.vide  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables;  aK^a^rial. 
Asterisk  (*)  —OA*.  *  ('>  _  nouble  dagf(er  (t)  —  and  Parallels  (It) 
with  small  U  'et  ami  ftgures,  refer  to  some  note  on  the  m0<^ 
''«    gin,  or  at  the  bol  om  of  the  page. 

'*  *)  Two  or  three  asterisks  denote  the  omission  of  some  lettere  la 
some  bold  or  indelicate  expression. 

Doih  { )  is  used  to  denote  abruptness— a  significant  pause— an 

unexpe(4ed  tufn  in  the  sentiment— or  that  tho/e^l  o'auM  w 
ttommon  to  all  the  rest,  as  in  this  dtflnition  of  a  dash. 
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i^  nto  Chrisluin* 
Artiuni  Baccalaureiis 
A  mo  iXiinini 
Aitiuin  Magister 
Anno  Mundi 
Ante  Meridiem 
A  lino  tTrhis  Coiiilit'j 
Buccalaiirciis  Diviiiitriti.t 
CiustuK  Privati  Sigilli 
('usitos  Sigilli 
l)o<:tor  Divinilatis 
LxcTiipli  ;;ratia 
RnKix  Sor.intatis  Sociiis 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

English. 

A.C.  Before  Christ 

A.B.  Bachelor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A  ) 

A.D.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord         i 

A  .M.  Master  of  Arts 

A.M  in  the  year  of  the  world 

AM  In  the  forenoon 

A.U  r  In  the  yearafter  the  bnihiing  of  thti 

B.l?  Bachelor  of  Divinity  [city— Romn 

C.P  ».  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 

C.S.  Keeper  of  the  Seal 

D.D  Doctor  of  Divinity 

e.g.  For  example 

R.S.*  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sorio'v 


Regise  SooJL'tatis  Autimia-  R.S.j  S.Fellovv  of  the  R(jyal  Sonet  y  of  An 


fioruni  Sociux 

Ooorgms  Rex  G.R. 

M  est  i.e. 
.Iij.sus  Tlominnm  Salvator  .1.11. S. 

Legum  Doctor    ■'*'""'  LL.D 

Messieurs  {French,)  Messrs. 

Medicinx  Doctor  -  M.D. 

Meinori:e  Sacrum  M.S. 

Not  a  Bene  N.B. 

Post  Meridiem  P.M. 

Post  Scriptum  P.S. 

ritimo  Ult. 

Et  Cietora     m-^^-^  vt      &c. 


tiquarios 
Geoige  the  King 
Tlia'  n 

.TesMs  ll*.  Saviour  of  Men 
Dnrtv-r  M  L^ws 
Genie.  11 'I 
Doctor  of  iVfc.'ii'ne 
Sacred  to  th».  Mt^iory  (or  S.M.) 
Nott!  well :  Take  u-^tice 
In  the  afternoon 

Postscript,  something  'vi;t»«n  afle* 
J^ast  (mbntii) 
And  the  re.st ;  and  so  f..rih 


A.  Answer,  Alexander 

Acct.  Account 

Bart.  Baronet 

Bp.  Bishop 

Capt.  (Captain 

<:ol.  Colonel 

r.t.  Creditor 

Dr.  Debtor,  Doctor 

Do.  or  Ditto.  The  same. 

Viz.t  Namely 

Q.  Question,  Queen 

R.N.  Royal  Navy 

Esq.  Esquire 


I..C.J.  Lord  Chief  Justice 

Kitt.  Kni^^ht 

K.G.  Kni?<ht  of  the  Garter 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath 

K.C.B.  Knl.  Commander  of  tht*  hnW 

K.C.  Knt.  of  the  Crescent 

K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick 

K.T  Knight  of  the  ThisUe 

MS.  Manuscnpt 

MSS.  Mtiriuscripts 

N.S.  Nfw  Style 

O.S.  OIJ  Style 

J.P.  J  is.'ice  of  the  Peace. 


•t^^, 


■r  4x. 


♦  The  /icwttn  of  these  abbreviations  »  I.  isi**od,  not  to  \\n  got  by  heat^ 
buttoshow  tb«i etymology  of  U»e  Eni.  .  S  o  xplntn.fnr instance. hoti 
P.M.  comes  to  mean  afternoon.  <&c.    -  *  Ci  iitrai  ted  tor  vuldxen 
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PROSODY. 

Prosvdy  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  tenches  the 
true  pronunciation  of  words ;  comprising  Accent, 
Quantity,  Emphasis^  Pause  and  Tone,  and  tJie 
measure  of  Verses. 

Accmt  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syllable  of  a 
word  than  on  another ;  as,  SurmouTtt^. 

The  quantity  of  a  pliable  is  that  time  which  is  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long  or  short;  as, 
Cduswne.  v 

Emphasis  is  a  remaikable  stress  laid  upon  certain  words  in  a 
sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  by  making  the  mean- 
ing more  apparent ;  as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  ac9«ir«  knowledge 
than  to  shout  it.* 

A  pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short  suspension  of  the 
vr.'ce.  during  a  perceptible  spa<^  of  time ;  as,  Reading-mikes  a 
:ull  man ;  conference — a  ready-man ;  and  writing — an  exact- 
man. 

Tone  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of  the  roice, 
suited  to  the  sense;  as.  How  bright  these  glorious  spirits 
shine  !t  -    . 

>...'-         -     Versification.  ,...  ^^ 

_ '  -.'^    .    ■■' ,  •'   "■,.'•■;«•  -, 

Prose  is  language  not  restrained  to  harmonic  sounds,  or  to  a 
let  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  lan^age  restrained  to  a  certain  number  of 
'ong  and  short  syllables  m  every  line. 

Verse  is  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  Rhyme  and  Blank  versit. 
v^^hen  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lines  has  the  same  sound. 


*  Emphasis  should  be  made  rather  by  suspending  the  voice  a  littte 
f/'ter  the  emphatic  word,  than  by,  striking  it  very  forcibly,  which  is 
Jb&agreeable  to  a  good  ear.  A  very  short  pause  before  it  would  len* 
der  it  still  more  emphatical ;  as,  Reading  makes  ar-fuU—xmn. 

t  Accent  and  quantity  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words ,  mpAflste 
?Md  paitse  the  meaning  of  tlte  sentence ;  while  rrav  refers  to  the  feel> 
mjs  of  the  speaker.  .« 
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it  is  eallptl  rhyme  r^ul  when  this  is  not  the  ease,  it  is  caRed 
M«nk  vemt. 


'.Mk. 


Fe9t*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  rene^  is  divided,  to  see 
whether  it  \\m  'i\»  just  nuintx^r  df  syllables  of  not.    ' 

Scanning  in  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  rereef  into  the 
Ncvoral  feet  of  whicii  it  is  comfiosed. 

All  feet  <!oii»ist  either  of  hno  or  three  syllables,  and  are  re 
fiucible  to  eiglit  kinds ;  four  of  two  syllable!i,  and  four  of  three, 
a*  fulluw ; — 


Disitytlablra. 

A  tru6hee  ;  as,  iovoly.t 
An  Iambus ;  became. 
A  spondee  ;  vain  man. 
A  pyrrAiii ;  dn  &  (bonk.) 


Tmtyllahlet. 

A  dantyie  ;  as,  prob&bly- 
An  amphibrac/i ;  domontTc, 
An  unapaCst ;  mlsimprov'e. 
A*  tribracA :  (foni)fortably. 


The  feet  in  most  common  use  are,   lumbie,  TrocAaio,  and 
Anapspstic. 

Iambic  Measure,  i 

laminc  measnre  is  adopted  to  serious  subjects,  and  comprises 
verses  of  several  kinds  :  such  att, 


,*V_  ' 


1.  Of  four  syllubles,  or  hvofeet ;  M, 


With  rav-Ish*d  ear^, 
The  Mon-arch  hears. 


//  sometimes  hns  an  additional  short  syllable,  making  ivfuit  is 
called  a  double  ending  ;  a», 

Upon-a  moun-^iln, 

Beside-a  fdun-/ain.  >  *.     .     -    :" 


*So  called  from  the  resemWanoe  which  the  niovemenl  of  rite 
tongue  in  reading  verso,  bears  to  the  niotiun  of  the  feet  in  walking. 

t  A  single  line  is  called  a  verse.    In  rhyme  two  lines  are  caUvd  a 
couplet ;  and  tliree  ending  with  the  same  i<ound  a  triplet. 

tThe  marks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  long 
and  a  short  syllable,  and  the  Iambic  of  a  short  and  a  long,  &c. 

III7*In  scanning  verses,  every  accffiferf  syllable  is  called  a /<wij^  sylla- 
ble :  even  although  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  pronunciation  be  short 
Thus  the  first  syllable  in  ravished  is  in  scanning  called  a  long  syllabi*, 
although  the  vowel  a  is  short.    By  lotuf  then  is  meant  an  mccented 
*f liable :  and  by  shorty  an  ttnaccented  syHable. 


.      .  i: 
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Z.  Of  three  iambics,  or  nx  ayllabtea  ;  a«, 

Aloft  -  Id  aw-iul  itate, 
V^  The  god-like  h«ra  sat, 

OQr  hntlrts-no  I6ng-6r  1^    gvt»h 

3    0/ eight  iiyUables,  or  four  iambic  feet ;  at, 

And  muy  -  tit  liutt  -  rny  w<»-ry  ftg«, 
Find  out  -  thfe  p»^ace-ful  her  inituge. 
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An  additional 
•ySIabla. 


'■rr 


'•  ■;*;. 


'^■■■U^'  'd 


4    Of  ten.  syllables,  or  five  feet ;  called  hraumeter,  hirofc,  or  trngit 
verses ;  ait,  •  . 

Th6  staw  -  ^4ha^  fade  •  uwAy-tli**  »fri-hTi)is«lf 
Grow  dim  •  with  age,  -  find  rm  ture  sTnk  -  in  yeai"*. 

Sometimes  the  last  Uw.  of  a  cnuplet  is  utrrlcfted  out  to  twehm  syUa' 
bles,  or  sit;  I'-et,  an*/  then  it  is  called  an  Alejcandrine  vrse ;  My 

For  theg  -  fh#  land  -  in  fra-grftnt  flmv'rs  .  is  Arf%\  ; 
fr,    For  thee  -  tli6  6-cean  MntUcs,  -  and  ffiiiiooUiei*  -  h*r  wSvr 
breast. 


;tre  called  a 


, ,  tirvi,,-; 


5.  Of  verses  containing  alternately  four  and  three  feet ,  this  ie  thf. 
measure  commonly  ttseU  in  psalms  and  hymns ;  as, 

Let  saints  -  I)6l6w,  -  with  swoet  -  aword. 

Unite  -  with  tliose  •  alcove,.;.',',  ,^;i|^j^_.;  v,.-^^,^; 
In  so  •  Ij^mn  lays,  to  praiMe  •  th&ir  king, 
,  And  sing  -  his  dy  ing  \dre. 

IC  Verses  of  this  kind  were  anciently  written  in  tw«  Une«, 
eatih  containing  fourteen  syllahlcs.  ..'^^■■ 


V!jf!^ 


^v  .    X  «>*:v.-  r. 


r^i ..'  .5^i  ;y,4j,;,.  .ir.jjv- 
Trochaic  Measure. 


rhift  measure  is  quick  and  lively,  and  comprises  vcraee, 

.  ^ome  of  one  trochee  and  a  long  ay  liable,  and  some  of  tu»  tro 
cheea ;  as. 


Tumult  •  c6ase, 
9lnk  td  •  pSace 


On  th$  -  mountalMi 
By  a  -  (onntain. 


»d^\ 


lOS'  KNGLI8H  PR080D        '  ^ 

3.  Oftwoftet  or  two  troehiet  with  on  additional  long  oyUtMt ;  •$% 

Inthe-dflys5r..6ld, 
Storifia  •  pliinly  •  •  told. 

3.  0/ three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additional  long  ojfOabU ,  at 

WhSn  6ur  -  hearts  are  •  mourning,  ; ' '   '"  •",  ;^' 

•  Lovely  -  lasttng  •  pSace  df  ••  mind,  ^ 

Swget  dfi  •  light  5f  •  humfin  •  •  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees^  or  eight  syllables  ;  a$t  ■:\\ 

Now  th£  •  drfiadfiil  •  thundSr*s  •  roaiing ! 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as^  ^ 

On  S  mdQntain,-8tretchM  b6  -  neath  S-hoary  •  willSw, 
Lay  S  •  shbphSrd-swain,  Snd-view'd  th6  •  rdarlng-bllldw. 

Those  trochaic  measures  that  are  veiy  uncommon  have  beea 
omitted. 

'     #    4 <-'  Anapaestic  Measiire.  ^■^ 

\.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaeeerUed  syWMe  ;  aa, 

« 

,_        But  his  coQr-gge 'gan  fail,  :       ,         •    ""  ' 

Fdr  no  arts  -  could  Svaih  ^'    , 

-  Or,  Then  his  cour-age  *gan  fail -•  him,  \     • 
For  no  arts  •  could  avail  -  •  him. 


If  ■ , 


iP'Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables ;  as, 

0  y9  woods  -  sprSad  your  branch-Ss  apace, 
Td  ydur  de£p-Sst  rScess-^s  I  fly ; 

1  wduld  hide  -  with  the  beasts  •  of  the  chase, 

1  wfiuld  van->isfa  from  ey-Sry  eye. 

Somotimss  •  syllable  is  retrsnehedfrom  the  firstfoot;  at, 

•   .i-  -         y^  shep-hewls  so  chedr-ful  Snd  gay, 

Whdse  flocks     <rer  oiure-l<S8Sly  roam. 


m 


^;f 


yUoUt;  M« 


fOabU,  M 


illSw, 
g-billdw. 

a  have  be«« 


'A 


le, 


t 

J'~  ,  -sift  vv^  .-.    , 


BNOLI6H  PR080Dy«^  (t  IM 

1.  Offimr  «fMjMK«to,  or  Cim/m  tyiybUg. 

*TYs  the  vdlce  -  5f  th<$  slfig-gftrA ;  I  hfer  •  hTm  oSmpliitt. 
Yim  hive  wik*d  •  mJF  tod  tdon,  - 1  wAtX  fllAm-Mr  a(sai«, 

KometUnta  an  adMtknid  short  tiyllMe  im  found  at  the  tad ;  m^ 

On  the  wftrm  •  ehfiek  Sf  youth,  -  smile*  Snd  rSs-te,  ire 
bl^nd-titj:. 

Ttu!  prectdiar  am  the  different  kinde  af  the  Prineipel*  feat  m 

tluir  wore  eimple  fomut ;  out  they  are  eueceptible  of  numenmt  v*. 
riations,  by  mixing  them  with  dne  arutther^  and  with  the  Secondary 
feet :  the  following  Unee  mny  serve  as  an  ejeampk  .'^-Spon.  Aoiph^ 
<fc.f  apply  only  to  the  f  rat  hn$* 

Spon.  Amph,        Daet.        lam. 

TTme  shaken  •  th«  stSblS  •  tyrinnjr  -  df  thrdoes,  &tf 
Wh^re  is  •  tdmorrow  ?  -  In  inoth-er  worM.  . 

Sh£  all  •  nkht  long  •  hSr  am-orous  ddS'C&nt  sung, 
Inml  m6r&hie  -  befove  •  th*  Almigh  ty*8  thrSne. 
That  dn  •  w€ak  wings  -  frdm  far  -  pursues  •  jroiir  Aij^t 

Figures  of  Speech. 

A  figure  of  Speech  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  different  from  ils  most  common  and  lite- 
ral meaning. 


...  i: 


The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  are^rh  ji 


'  Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 
^  Hy-per'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


^  *   Sy-n«c'do-che, 

Antithesis,     . 

Climax, 
^'^^  Exclamation, 
^       Ill^errogation,    >  *  i 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


*  Iambu$%  trochee,  and  anapaest,  may  be  denominated  jmacqw/feet  { 
kecause  pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  foimed  of  any  of 
Ihem.  The  others  tnsy  bo  termed  secondary  feet;  because  their 
oUef  use  is  to  diversify  the  namiiers,  and  to  improve  the  vemc. 


«l 


1w 


pioifiiet  6p  spiieii. 


■'•:•' 


"i^i: 


Prqsopopai^,  or  PersonificatioUt  is  ttiat  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to 
inanimate  objects ;  as,  The  sea  saw  t7  and  fled, 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  to  another ;  as,  He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sigfn  (like, 
or  as,  Slc)  of  comparison  ;  as,  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  by,  ^c,      u^<#   .o^>     .|v; 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine ;  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ^  ^c,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 
toll. 

An  hy-per^'bo'le  if  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they 
really  are ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and 
Jonnlhan,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles f  they 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say ;  as,  when  Elijah  saf^l 
to  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud  for  he  us  a 
god,  t^c, 

A ,  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause; 
as,  when  we^  say.  He  reads  Milton ;  we  mean 
Milton's  Works,  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected, 
i.  e,  old  agtk  ''y  i'^i- ':    .",.■• 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole^ 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &,c. ;  as.  The  waves  for  the  sea^  the 
head  for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any 
great  number.    This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  me" 


PlOUREt  OF  tPKitCli. 
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Antithesis f  or  conirastj  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
it  ;ent  or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
thsm  show  one  another  to  advantage  ;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  Tht 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  ptirsuethf  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion.       '  -^ 

*  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  strong  light :  as,  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation^  or  dis* 
tresSf  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  Sword?  Nay,  Sfc. — See  also,  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  thai  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as.  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  tite  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God ! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express 
the  emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  dis- 
course by  proposing  questions  :  thus.  Hath  the 
Lord  said  it  1  and  shaU  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he 
spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paralepsis  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really  de- 
claring arid  strongly  enforcing ;  as,  Horatius  was 
once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but  in 
process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gamingi 
not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  that 
he  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  ruined  bis  coa- 

ttitUtion.  -    .':a:A:tr-  ^  ^'J^t^^e.. 

i  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  ofT  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing ;  as.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory :  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


I  I 


V 


*  Climax,  Ampliftcation,  Enumeration,  or  Gradatioa.   ^.^^^^ 
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ENOLISn    ETTMOLOOr. 

Questions  on  the  Text. 

Pronouns. 


What  ii  EnfiiMi  Qramniar  ? 
Into  how  many  Borff  is  it  divided  T 
Uliat  does  Orthography  teach  T 
What  ia  a  ktler,  &c.  ? 
Of  whit  does  Ktymology  treat  T 
llnw  many  parts  of  speech  are 
Qiero  T 

Article. 

What  ia  an  •rtitU  f  » 

How  wumy  articles  are  thert  T 
W)iere  is  a  used  ? 
Where  is  on  used  T 

Noun — Number. 

What  is  a  aoun  T 

How  are  nouns  varied? 

WiiHt  in  number  7 

flow  many  mtntberi  have  nouiin  7 

How  is  the  plural  generally  funn- 

edi 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  ».  ah,  ch, 

*f  or  0,  form  the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plu* 

rait 
How  do  nouns  in/or/«  form  the 

plural  T 
What  is  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  ? 

Gender. 

What  is  meant  by  gender  T 
How  many  genders  are  there ?      ^-^^ 
What  does  the  masculine  denote  ? 
What  does  the/nntntii«  denote  .' 
What -does  the  neutre  denote  ? 
What  is  the  feminine  of  bacliclor, 
ftc.T 


What  is  a  preaoiM  f 

Which  is  the  pronoun  in  th«  i 

tenre,  Ht  i$  a  gvod  Uf  f 
How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  ara 

there  1 
Decline  the  personal  pronoun  /. 
Decline  thou  backwards,  Ac. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

What  is  a  relative  pronoun  T 

What  is  the  rel  in  the  example  t 

Which  is  the  antecedent? 

llt'peat  the  relative  pronouns. . 

Decline  'u>ho. 

How  iH  who  applied  T 

To  what  is  which  applied  f 

How  is  that  UMcd  T 

What  sort  of  a  relative  is  what  t 

Adjeciive  Pronouns. 

How  numy  sortH  of  adjective  pro 

nouns  are  titvrot 
Repeat  the  possessive  pronoonf. 
Roprnt  the  ihslribulive  pronouns 
Repeat  the  demonstrative. 
Repeat  the  indefinite. 

On  thk 

Obskrvations.    ■ 


f-^M 


Case. 

WlmtiscMcr     ^  ' 

How  many  coj^have  nouns? 

Which  two  are  alike  ? 

How  is  the  possessive  singular 

formed  T 
Row  is  the  possessive  p7ura{  form- 
UecUne  the  word  ladtf.  [ed  T 

Adjective. 

What  is  an  adjeetive? 

How  many  degrees  of  comparison 

have  adiectiwes  ? 
How  is  the  comparative  formed  ? 
How  is  the  superlative  fonned  ? 
How  are  dissyllables  in  y  com- 

pared! 
•ooipara  the  adjectire  ^ oi  (. 


Before  which  of  the  vowels  is 

used ! 
What  is  a  culled? 
What  is  /Ar  called? 
In  wliat  sense  is  a  noun  taken 

without  an  article  to  limit  it  ? 
Is  a  used  before  nouns  in  both 

numbers  ? 
How  is  the  used  ?  ^^, 

Nouns. 

How   do   nouns   ending  in   rkj 

sounding  k,  form  the  plural  / 
How  do  nouns  in  to,  &c.,  fom 

the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  ff  form 

the  plural  ? 
Repeat  those  nouns  that  do  oot 

change/or/«  into  ves  in  the  plu. 
What   do  you  mean  by  proper 

nouns  ? 
What  are  common  nouns? 
What  are  collective  nouns  ? 
What  do  you  call  ahttrtct  noons  1 


;iv*  . 
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ITS 


Questions  on  the  Text  and  ObservatioM, 
.  Obs.  CcntfHued.  \etk* 


What  do  fou  call  vnM  nounR  T 
W  hat  nouiM  ue  i^eiierally  iihguhurt 
ftapkat  Mine  of  tlioHe  nuunti  that 

are  uwd  only  In  the  plural. 
Repeat  lonie  of  those  npuns  that 

are  ahkt  in  6oth  numbem. 
What  is  the  singular  of  j*Mp  / 
What  gtiUtr  is  pttrtnt,  Ac.  ? 


Adjectives. 


What  does  the  potilivt  express, 

dEC.T 

How  lire  adjertivfis  of  om  syllable 

veneralty  compsred  T 
Il4w  are  adjectives  of  more  than 

one  syllable  compared  T 
How  are  dissyllHbles  ending  ^vilh 

e  final  often  compared  ? 
Is  y  alwHvs  changed  into  t  before 

er  an<i  eatt 
How    are    aome  adjectives  com- 
pared? 
Do  all  adjectives  admit  of  compa- 

risen  ? 
How  are  mwk  and  mawy  applied  ? 
When  in  the  final  conttonant  doubled 

before  adding  er  and  eat  t 

Relative  Pronouns. 

When  are  toho,  lehicK  and  tohat 

called  interrogativea  f  \ 
Of  wliat  number  and  peraom  is  the 

relative  ? 

Adjective  Pronouns. 


WhatisaMrftr 

How   many    kinds  of  verba   aie 

there  I 
What  does  a  verb  aelt'v*  eipronD  * 
What  does  a  verb  ;iflm««  ex\<\  mmo  ' 
What  does  a  verb  nanttr  ex\ftv»%  ' 
Re|)eat  the  amtihar^  verbs. 
How  is  a  verb  decltnedf 
How  many  moods  have  verba  T 

Adverb. 

What  if  aniN/rfrA.f 

Name  the  mdverba  in  the  exarople. 

What  part  of  speodi  is  the  genvr- 
alitv  of  those  Worda  that  end 
in  lyl 

What  part  of  speech  are  th^  com- 
pounds of  where,  lA#r»,  Ac.  T 

Are  adverb^  ever  compared  T  .    . 

When  are  more  and  moat  adjeetivaa, 
and  when  are  they  udverbfj 


Preposition. 

• 

What  if)  a  prpfOJiiM'onf 
How  many  iiefjin  with  •  ' 
Repeat  them. 
Ho*v  many  begin  with  4  f 
Repeat  thern,  d'C. 
What  c«.ve  docH  a  prepoaitlonire^. 
^xiire  after  it  ? 

When  is  before  bl  preposition,  audi 
when  is  it  an  adverb  1 

Conjunction. 


When  are  kia  and  her  possessive  What  is  a  conjunelion  t 


pronounat 
What  may  former  and 

called  ?. 
When  is  that  a  relative  pronoun  T 
When  is  that  a  demonatrative  T 
When  iti  tkai  a  conjamcUon  f 
How  many  eaaea  have   himself, 
^ .  heratfff  &c. } 


How.  many  kmda  of  conjun<'itioiMW 
iattet   be      are  there  ? 

Re»[>eat  the  copulative. 
Repeat  the  diaputctiva. 


Interjection 

WTiat  is  an  interjection? 


(, 


NoTK. — As  these  are  only  the  leading  questions  on  (he  diffltrenlr 
fiarts  of  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked,  *  viva  voce.'"  Their  diH- 
tance  from  the  answers  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  tli«  ^qq-- 
iiection  between  every  question  and  its  respective  answer.  Tlius 
observations  that  have  no  corresponding  ifutfativn  are  to  be  rcadl^  bufe 
not  committed  to  memory. 


-V-'l 


-  ■;■-    '-\ 


m 


FRENCH   PHRASES. 


^V^'. 


A»,  tM  /oHouritig  wordf  and  phraaegf  from  th«  Fr*nett  and 
Latin, /mjueHtlif  ucrur  in  EngltMh  authors,  an  explanation  oj  them  0 
kaa  btni  inserted  here,  for  the  cnnwnience  of  those  u>h»  art  tOMC- 
MuUnted  with  these  Utnguages,  Let  none,  however,  imagine,  that 
btf  doing  this  I  intend  to  tncdurage  the  iise  of  them  in  JBngHth 
titmposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  disapprove  of  it,  and  aver,  that  to 
txprens  an  idea  in  a  foreign  loHguage,  which  can  be  expressed  with 
rqunl  perspicuity  in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedaantic,  but  highly  wn 
prdper.  iiMch  words  and  phrases,  hy  being  frfsmitntly  nsid,  may. 
notwithttanding  the  uncouthness  of  their  sofund  and  appearance, 
trraduaUy  incotporate  with  owr  language,  and  ultimately  diminish 
tfn  original  excellefice,  and  impair  its  native  beauty.  ^",-«  r> 

Ai(i(!  de-camp,  *  ad-de^kong",  an  assistant  to  a  general,  _ 

A  la  boime  heur,  a  la  Inm  oor^,  luckily ;  in  good  time.        •    'f '^ 
Affair  de  coeur,  af-far'  de  kooi^,  a  love  affair ;  an  amour, 
A  la  modi:,  a  la  mod^,  according  to  the  fashion, 
.  At  fin,  a  fing,  to  the  end. 

A  propus,  appro-po*,  to  the  purpose ;  opportunely. 
Au  fond,  &  fung",  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point. 
Auto  da  f<6,  k  to-da-fa ;  (Portuguese)  burning  of  heretics. 
Bagatelle,  l>ag-a-tel%  a  trifle. 

Beati  monde,  ho  mongd",  the  gay  ivorld,  people  offashitn,  }; 

Heaux  esprtts,  boz  es-pre,  men  of  wit. 

Billet  doux,  bil-le-d»V,  a  love  letter.  ^w«s^  4.  r^  \ 

Boii-mot,  bong  mo,  a  piece  of  wit ;  a  jest ;  a  quilMe,  -»  ^ 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong",  in  hif(h  fashion. 
Bon  gre,  mul  gre,  bong  gra,  &c.,  with  a  good,  orillgraes  ;  whether 

the  party  wilt  or  not.  :"  1  ' ,    '• 

Bon  jour,  bong  zhiHr,  good  day ;  good  morning.      •-  ;  *'  ;■/'*"' 
Boudoir,  l»A.dwar\  a  small  private  apartment.         ^^  ^-"'^^^  h.' 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blangsh%  a  blank  ;  unconditimai  terms        " 
Chateau,  sha-to^,  a  cotmfry  «raf.  /'* 

Chef  d'ceuvre,  she  doo'ver,  a  masterpiece.        -^   •  ,3i>«,'f  n  f  .  .t^ 
(vi-devaiit,  Rc^le-vang^./ormer/y.  >    .    ■  '   .wiovV 

C'omme  il  faut,  com-il  fd,  as  it  should  be. 


vs 


''.if  •    »     '.f,   ,  4 


Short  vowels  are  left  unTnarked ; — in  is  equal  to  11  in  rule ; — i 
t«i  a  in  art ;  00,  tis  used  liere,  hav  no  correspondent  sound  in 
Knglish ;  it  ia  equal  to  u,  us  pr6nounced  by  the  common  people 
in  many  counties  of  Scotland,  in  the  words  use,  soot,  &c. — &  Ik 
equal  to^ a  in  a//.  >iJi,.,.  .  ^ 

*  ^  is  not  exactly  a  long  here ;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  «  in  met 
as  a  in  make,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  im* 
possiblcj  to  convey  the  pronunciation  accurately  without  t^ 


tongue. 
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Coil  ai^t^/edli-t-moVe,  {Italion)  with  love ;  imM  the  partimlity  of 

affection  i 
/ong6  d*elire,  kong^zha  de-lCi ',  leave  to  elect  or  choooe. 
Coap  de  grtice,  kil-de  griss",  a  stroke  of  mercy ;  the  Jiniaking 

atroke. 
Coup  d'teWtVii-Aai],  a  peep;  a  glance  of  the  eye. 
C/Oup  de  mtiin,  kA>de-infing%  a  sudden  or  bold  enterpriae. 
Debut,  de-boo^,  ^r«t  appearance  in  public. 
Dernier  resort,  dem^ya-res>iior^,  the  last  shift  or  resource. 
Depot,  d€-pd^,  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 
Double  entendre,  dAbl  ang-tan^der,  double  meanings  one  mam 

immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dA>*oor\  a  present  or  bribe. 
Dieu  et  mon  droi^  dyoo^  e-mong«drwa,  God  and  my  righi. 
Eclat,  e<kl4,  .splendour;  with  applause.  'c^ 

Eldve,  el  av\  pujnl. 

En  bon  point,  ang«bong-pwang^,  in  good  condition ;  jolty. 
En  masse,  ang  mass^,  in  a  bofiy  or  mass. 
En  passant,  ang-pas-sang^,  by  the  way ;  in  passing ;  by  the  by. 
Ennui,  eng^ntke^,  wearisomeness ;  lassitude  ;  tediouaness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pa,  a  slip ;  misconduct. 
F6te,  fat,  afaast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-ca",  bustle ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  about  the  thfng 

than  it  is  worth. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  ho-ne-swa'^ke-mal  S  pangs\  «vU  be 

to  him  that  evil  thinks  .  _^ 

Hauteur,  h&-toor\  AaufAfmcM. 
Je  ne  8<;ais  quoi,  zhe  ne  sa  kwa,  I  know  net  what 
Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  mo^,  a  play  upon  words. 
Jeu  d'esprit,  zhoo  de>8prg\  a  display  of  wit ;  a  witticism. 
Mal-a  propps,  mal  ap-ro.po",  unfit ;  out  of  time  or  place, 
Mauvais  nonte,  mo-vi|Bbdnt%/(i/<e  modesty. 
Mot  du  gu^t,  mo  doo^P,  a  watchworil. 
Naivete,  na-iv>ta^,  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  i.inocence. 
Outr6,  d-tni't  eccentric ;  blustering ;  wiU;  nJOt  gentle. 
Petit  maitre,  pe-te  master,  a  beau ;  a  fop. 
I'rot^g^,  pro-ta-zha\  a  person  patronized  and  protected. 
Rouge,  hizh,  red,  or  a  land  of  red  paint  for  the  face, 
Sans,  sang,  without. 

Sans  fioid,  sang  frwa,  cold  blood ;  indifference, "' 
8avant,  sa-vang,  a  wise  or  learned  man. 
^oi-disKnt,  tm/H-^^-zaxig'",  self 'Sty  led ;  prefended/t 
Tapis,  ta>p€,  the  carpet.  .;  k-.  ,\iv^ 

Trait,  ir&,  feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
T6te  a  t^te,  t&t  a  tit,  face  to  face,  a  private  eonversatiom, 
Unique,  oo>n€k',  siTtgiUar,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 
Un  bcl  esprit,  oong  bel  e-8prg\  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  viVfuoM. 
Vulct-de-chambre,  va-la  de  shom^oer,  a  valet  or  footman, 
Vive  !e  roi,  reve  le  rw.ii,  long  live  the  king. 
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LATIN  PHRASES.  i 

l^prommuation  has  not  been  added  to  lh§  Xoi^'n,  beeanue  ere.^ 
tetter  is  sounded, — « final  being  like  y  in  army. 

1.  A  /on^  or  short  over  a  vowel  denotes  both  the  accented  sylU 
ble  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  English*  v. . 

fe.  Ti,  rt,  or  »i,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  she.  ^ 

3.  Wofds  of  titfo  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the^r«(. 


Ab  Initio, /rom  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbe  condita, /rom  the  building 
oftheeity:  abridged  thus,  A.  T  C. 

Ad  captanaum  vulgus,  to  ensnare 
the  vulgar. 

AA  infirutum,  to  infinity,  without 

Aa  libitum,  tit  pleasure.  [end. 

Ad  referendum, /or  ronsideration. 

Ad  valorem,  according  to  vahe. 

A  fortiori,  v)ith.  jttronger  reason, 
much  more. 

Alias,  (a-le-as,)  otherwise. 

Alibi,  (al-i-bi,)  elsewhere. 

Alma  mater,  the  university. 

Anitiice.  finp-gli-cy,)  in  English. 

Anno  Domini,  tn  Me  year  nf  our 
Ijord.—A.  D. 

Anno  Mundi,  tn  the  year  of  the 
world. — A.  M. 

A  posteriori,  from  Me  effect^  from 
the  latter,  from  behind. 

A  priori,  from  the  former,  from,  be- 
fore, from  the  nature  or  cause. 

Arcanum,  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 

Argrumentum  ad  hominem,  ati  ap- 
peal to  the  professed  principles 
Of  practices  of  the  adversary. 

Arcrumenttun  ad  judicium,  an  ap- 
psal  to  the  common  sense  ofman- 
kind. 

Argumentum  ad  fidcm,  an  appeal 
to  our  faith. 

Argumentnm  ad  p5pulum,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

Argiimentum  ad  passioned,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions. 

Audi  ftlteram  partem,  hear  both 
sides. 

Bona  fide,  tn  teality,  in  good  faith. 

Contra,  against. 

Cacoetbes  scribendi,  an  itch  for 
writing. 

Ceteris  (fft)  paribus,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal. 


daput  mdrtuum,  the  worthless  rt- 
■     mains,  dead  head.  r 

Compos  mentis,  tn  One*s  senses. 
Cum  privilegio,  with  privilege. 
Data,  things  granted. 
De  facto,  tnfoct,  in  retJity.       >'' 
De  jure,  tn  right,  in  lent. 
Dei  G  rat  la,  by  the  grace  or  favour  of 
Deo  volente,  God  willing      IGod. 
Desunt  cetera,  the  rest  are  want" 

ing. 
D5mine  dirige  nos,  O  Lord,  direct 

us. 
Desideratum,  something  desirable, 

or  much  wanted. 
Dramatis  personae,  characters  re 

presented. 
Durante  vita,  during  Kfe. 
Dui-ante  placUo,  during ple<t»are. 
Ergo,  therefore. 

Errata,  errort—Erratum,  an  «rror 
Exrorpta,  extracts. 
Esto  pep|tua,  let  it  be  perpetual. 
Et  cxt^B,  and  the  rest,  contr.  ,fc. 
Exempli  gratia,  as  for  eidmple  ; 

contracted,  E.  G. 
Ex  officio,  officially,  by  virtue  of 

office. 
E:;  parte,  on  mte  side. 
Ex  tempore,  without  premedita^ 

Hon. 
Fac  simile,  exact  copy  or  resem 

blanee. 
Flat,  let  it  be  done  or  made. 
Flagrante  'jello,  during  hosHH- 

ties. 
Gratia,  for  nothing. 
Hora  fugit,  the  hmtr  or  time  flies 
Ilumanum  est  errare,  to  err  u 

human. 
Ibidem,  tn  the  same  plaoe,  Contr.  ib 
Idem,  the  same. 
Id  est.  that  is,  contracted,  i.  e. 
Ignoramus,   a    vain   uninformea 

pretender 
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In  loco^  tn  t\is  fltt. 
Imprimis,  tn  thejlnt  ittaee. 
In  t4)rrdrein,  at  a  warning. 
Ih  propria  perHona,  in  hit  oum  pet' 

son. 
In  »tatu  quo,  tn  the  former  ttate. 
IpHe  dixit,  on  hit  toU  assertion. 
Ipttn  facto,  hy  the  act  itself. 
IpHO jure,,  Ay  the  law  itself^ 
fleiii,  also  or  article. 
'ure  divino,  by  divine  right. 
lure  humane,  Ay  human  Uno), 
lus  gentium,  tke  law  of  nations. 
Locum  tenens,  de/nity,  substitute. 
i«ah<>r  oumia  vincit,  labour  uver- 

comes  every  thing. 
Licentia  vaXmn,  a  poetical  Itcense. 
J^wuM  lingui-c,  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
MsM^ia  charta,  the  great  charter, the 

basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
Memento  niori,  remember  death* 
Memorabilia,  matters  deserving  of 

record. 
Meum  et  tuutn,  mtne  and  thine. 
Multum  in  parvo,  much  in  little,  a 

great  deal  in  few  words. 
Nemo  me  impuiie  lace^set,  no  oue 

shall  provoke  me  with  impuniti/. 
Ne  plus  ultra^  no  farther^  nothing 

beyond. 
Nolens  volens,  willing  or  unwil- 
ling. 
Noil  compos  mentis,  not  of  a  sound 

mind.. 
Nisi  Dominus  frustra,  unless  the 

Lord  be  with  us,  all  efforts  are  in 

rain. 
Ne  quid  nimis,  too  much  of  one 

thing  is  good  for  nothing. 
Ncm.  con.  (for  iidmine  contradi- 

Cente.)  M<Mie  opposing. 
.<em.  dis.  (fur  nomine  dissenti* 

tiiite,)  none  disagreeing. 
Ore  tenua,  from  the  mouth, 
it  teinpora,  O  mores,  O  the  timeSf 

O  tfie  manners. 
Omiios,  all. 
i  huis,  burdfn. 
Passim,  every  where.    ■ 
Per  se,  by  itself,  alune. 
Pnrna  fkcie,  at  first  view .  or  at  first 

sight. 
Posse  comitatUR,  the  power  of  the 

zounty. 
Priinum  mobile,  the  main  spring. 
Pro  and  con, /or  and  against. 


m- 


Pro  bono  publico, /or  the  goad  of 

the  public. 
Pro  loco  dt  tdmporo, /or  the  ptiKO 

and  time. 
Pro  re  nata,  as  occasion  servet. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege :  for  tkf 

king,  the  constitution^  and  Im 

people. 
Quo  animo,  with  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  as  far  as. 
Quondam,  formerly. 
Res  publica,  the  commonwealth 
Resurgam,  /  shall  rise  agaist. 
Rex,  a  king. 
Regiiia,  a  queen. 
Senatus  consul  turn,  a  decree  of  the 

senate.  s 

Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine  die,  without  speufyimg  mny 

particular  day. 
Sine  qua  iion,  an  indispensable  pre* 

reqatsite  or  condition. 
Statu  quo,  the  state  in  which  it  too* 
Sub  p(cna.  under  a  penalty. 
Sui  generis,  the  only  one  of  his 

kind,  singular. 
Supra,  above. 

Summum  bonum,  the  chief  good. 
Triajuncta  in  uno.  three  joined  in 

one. 
Toties  (luoties,  as  often  as. 
Una  voce,  with  one  voice,  unont* 

mously. 
Ul'rimus,  the  /a.T*,(contracted  uU~) 
U'tile  dulce,  the  useful  with  the 

pinasant. 
Uti  possidetis,  as  ye  possess,  or  pre- 

sent  possession. 
Verbatim,  word  for  word. 
Versus,  against. 
Vade  mecurn.  go  with  me  ;  a  book 

fit  for  being  a  constant  companion. 
Vhilo,  farewell. 
Via,  liy  the  way  of. 
Vic«,  tn  the  room  of. 
Vice  versa,  the  reverse. 
Vide,  see,  (contracted  mto  v.) 
Vide  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 
Vis  podtica,  poetic  genius. 
Viva  voce,  orally;   h   word  of 

mouth. 
Vivant  rex  et  reginti,  long  live  the 

king  and  the  queen 
Vox  populi,  the  voter  ofthepeopit, 
Vulgo,  common/^. 
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Index  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax, 
Nouns. 
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Page 
Two  or  more  nounn  in  tite 

Kiiigular, M 

1'M'fi  nonnx  diHjoined,  Ac. ..    ib. 

Nonn  of  inullitude, 87 

One  noun  troverns  another, .  HO 
Oi  a  <  lt'ts«  between  them,  .  \Wt 
Sevei  1.  iiouii&  Ir  the  poiiHes- 

sive,*  W 

Siiij^lar  nnuns  of A\H. persons,  9H 
A  ttngular  and  a  plural  noun,  W7 
A  noun  and  wn  pron.irnprupcr,    94 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns  ag^ree  in  gcnder,(frc.  93 
Rach.every.eit  her,  RM:ree.A:c.  106 
That  and  this,  former,  latter,*  107 
Rehitivc  ai^rces  with  its  antec.  94 

Relative  that  and  tehich.\ ih. 

Relative  preceded  by  1  wo  an* 
tecedentii  of  different  per- 
sons,     95 

Rel.should  lie  placed  next  ant.  *ih. 

Who  after  <A<in *105 

When  u  pronr)un  refers  to  tao 

words  of  different  pnrsonx^X    97 
or  whichsoever,  iic* 109 

Verb. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom.  80 

An  active  verb  governs,  ....  81 
Vettter  verbs  do  not  govern 

an  objective4 ib. 

Active  verbs  admit  of  no  pre- 

position, II ih. 

<Vie  verb  ufoverns  another, ..  W 
The  infinitive  is  used  as  a  nom.  99 

Verbs  related  in  point  of  time,  108 
i*he  verb  to  he  has  the  same 

Cfc*e, 88 


Participle. 


91 


Participle  used  as  a  noun,  .. 
A  possessive  pronoun,  before 

the  present  participle,  ....  t91 
A  noun  before  the  present 

participle, t9 

Fmat  Part,  is  used  after  have 


Adverbs.  J, 

Page 
Of  the  position  of  adverbs, ..  \vf% 
A<ij(H:ttves  not  Uised  as  ad- 
verbs,   IM 

Of  hence,  thence,  there,  Ac*    it. 
Double    comparatives     im- 
proper,  100 

Two  negatives  improper.  ...  lUl 
The  comp.  degree  requires 
than 104 

Prepositions. 

Prepositions  govern  objective  68 
should  be  placed  before 

th^  relative,* 8? 

Diff.  preps,   with   the  san»e 

noun.l  ib 

To,  at,  in,  before  names  of 

phces, 110 

Words  requiring  appropriate 

prepostiionii, 11' 

Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions     couple     like 

moods 84 

require    subjunctive 

mood 1 i^ 

Lest  and  tliat.t ih. 

If,  with  but  followin«;r,t ih 

Conjunctions  In  pairs 90 

Than  and  a.s, 104 

Various  Things. 

Interjections.  110 

General  Rule I!4 

Use  of  the  articles, ..»  115 

Ellipsis  is  frequently  admit- 
ted  , 1111 

— r  improper, 117 

Construction, 118 

Promiscuous    Exercises  on 

Syntax, 119 

Miscellaneous  observatio/ts,  141 

When  to  use  capitals, l.^J 

Prosody, 165 

Of  versification ib 

Figures  of  speech, 169 

Questions  on  Etymology, ...  17? 
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id  Bit  ad* 

101 

lere*  itc*    ^. 
ivo»     im- 
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iroper,  ...  101 
3  reiiuires 
^ 104 

tions. 

rn  objertive   62 
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89 

the  same 

ib 

e  names  of 

110 

appropriate 

ictions. 

joiiple     lilt* 

84 

subiunctive 

....    8J> 
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110 
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'"■  Thb  preceding  Oraminar,  owing  to  the  uncommon  preciMkia 
•nd  brevity  ut  tlie  Definitionii,  Rulea,  and  Noti^N,  is  not  only 
becter  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  childrrn  than  the  generality  zi 
thoHe  fitylod  Intruductniy  Grammars,  hut  itisROfxi^nNivnly  pitr* 
vided  with  exercises  of  every  sort,  that  it  will  entirely  supercede 
ehe  use  of  Mr.  Murray's  Larger  Grammar  and  Extrcin^M ;  for 
titis  is  not  a  mere  outlitui,  like  nis  Abridgrmmt,  which  contains 
ftitly  almut  »itven  pages  of  exercises  on  bad  Grammar.  This  con- 
tuiiuH  more  than  »ixty.  This  Contains  a  complete  Cnwrar.  of 
Gntmuiar,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

•'  'ii  short,  by  abridging  every  subject  of  minor  importance ;  by 
omittin*;  discussion  on  the  numberless  points  altout  which  gram* 
iimrians  differ  ;  by  rendering  the  rules  and  defmitions  more  per* 
Hpicuous,  and  at  the  same  time  abridging  them  more  than  ontt' 
half ;  bv  selecting  short  sentences  on  bad  grammar  ;  by  leaving 
few  broken  lines,  and  printing  them  close  together — «*  many  ^»« 
trciite»  under  each  ride  nf  ayvtnie  are  compreased  into  thi»  fjntomf 
I  s  there  are  in  Mr  Murray's  volume  of"  Exercinea  ;  so  that  the 
UM<>  of  his  Abrift^empnt,  his  larger  Cranunar,  and  that  of  hia 
Kxercises,  are  rompietely  superseded  by  this  little  volume  at  Is. 
fid. ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  learner  %vill  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  with  this  in  six  months,  as  with  all  tht.  M 
volumes  in  twelve. 

The  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  the  itram.mur  and  Exercises  in  mie  volume. /^/icArr^  will 
perceive  at  a  glance  :  but  as  pnrenia  may  not  so  quickly  perceive 
the  superior  brevity  and  accuracy  of  the  rules,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  assist  them  a  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  rules  rn 
this  with  those  of  Mr.  Murray's  ;  thus, 


J/r.  Murray*t  Rules. 

Rule  II. — Two  or  more  nouns, 
Art-.,  in  the  sinirular  number,  jom- 
ed  together  by  a*  copulative  con- 
lunction  expressed  or  undenntood, 
must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns agreeing  witii  them  in  the 
Silural  number ;  as, "  Socrates  and 
Mato  were  wise  ;  they  were  the 
m<»ut  cmmcnt  phil'usophers  of 
Greece."  "The  sun  that  rolls 
•ver  our  head.«,  the  food  that  we 
re<-eive,  the  rest  that  we  enjoy, 
dajly  admonish  us  uf  a  superior 
and   superintending  power."— p. 

l-'vo. 


Correspondent  Rules  in  thi*. 
Rule  I  v.— Two  or  more  sing;iilw 
nouns,  coupled  with  and,  leqiiire 
a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  plural 
number ;  as,  James  and  .lohn  are 
pood  boys,  for  they  arc  busy.— 9 
b3. 


i^r-' 


,  •  This  rule  is  not  only  vafrue.  but  mcorrert ;  for  a  means  any  one  • 
now  any  copulative  conjunrt.i'^n  will  not  combine  the  agency  of  turn 
or  more  into  one  ;  none  hot  and  will  do  that— Mr.  M.'s  third  rul*  it 
•qaally  vague. 


r 


Mr,  Sturray^t  Rmk*. 

Rul«  III.— Tha  conjunction  did' 
junctive  has  an  eflfect  contrar>-to 
Uuti  of  tlie  coi\junction  copula* 
tive ;  for,  a«  the  verb,  noun,  or 
pronoun,  ia  referred  to  the  pra* 
ceding  terms  talcen  separately,  it 
must  oe  in  the  singular  number  ( 
as,  '*  Ignorance  or  negligence  km$ 
caused  this  mistake  i^  *'  John, 
Janiet,  or  .^jseph,  intettit  to  ae- 
numpiiny  me  ;**  '*  Tliere  it  In  ma* 
ity  minds  neither  knowledge  nor 
uoderstHnding.**— p.  140. 

Rule  IV. — A  noun  of  multitude, 
or  signifying  many,  may  have  a 
verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it, 
either  of  the  singular  or  plural 
number :  vet  not  without  regard 
to  the  import  of  the  word*  as  con- 
veying unity  or  plurality  of  idea ; 
as,  "Tl»e  meeting  wot  large:** 
"The  Parliament  it  dissolved:'* 
"  Tlie  nation  i$  powerful  ;'♦  **  My 
peiiple  do  not  consider ;  they 
tiavenot  known  me :"  "The  muH 
titude  eagerly  purnie  pleasure  as 
thtir  chief  good :"  "  The  council 
were  divided  in  iA«tr  sentiments.** 
—p.  147. 

Rule  XIX. — Some  conjunctions 
ie<|Uire  the  indicative,  some  the 
MiUtjunctiye  mood  after  them,  vlt 
iK  a  general  rule,  that  when  some- 
Ui.ii^  contingent  or  doubtful  is 
implied,  the  !»ubjunctive  ought  to 
lie  luied  ;  as,"  If  I  wtre  to  write, 
he  would  not  regard  it  :'*  "  He 
wil'  not  be  pardoned  unlets  he  re- 
pimt  ' 

<  nnjuiirtions  that  ire  of  a  posi- ' 
Civf  aiidT  absolute  ^laiure,  re(|uire 
the  ffldimtive  morul :  *^At  virtie 
tdt-mmcee,  to  vice  'ecedei  •"  *'  He 
I*  healthy,  hecau.  t  he  iiii  tempe- 
raU?.''— p.  195. 


C0rretptiM»g  Rmlet  in  tktt. 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns 
separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular ; 
as,  Junes  or  John  m  first.— p.  81 


• 
Rule  VHl.— Wlicn  a  noun  ot 
multitude  conveys  unity  of  idea, 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be 
sineular ;  as.  The  class  teat  larga. 
when  a  noun  of  multitude  coi>> 
veys  /^raUty  of  idea,  the  verb 
and  pronoun  should  be  plural ;  as. 
My  people  do  not  consider ;  they 
have  not  known  me.— p.  87. 


Rule  X.— Sentences  that  hnply 
contingency  and  futurity,  require 
the  subjunctive  mood  ;  as,  //"  he 
be  alone,  give  him  the  letter. 

WhenconUi>/3iicy  and  futurity 
are  not  impliid,  the  indicative 
ought  to  be  used ;  as,  //"h?*  iijtt  t, 
as  he  tkinJet  he  ma^  saiely  be 
tru&ted.~p.  89. 

1;     1' 


•  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  first 
Tlie  first  says  the  Si')  and  pronoun  m*.y  be  either  of  the  singular  or 
piural  number;  the  second  says,  Nb ;  "Not  without  regard  to  tlie 
uiiport  ol  the  word,"  &c. 

t  It  is  easy  to  explain  contingency  and  futurity,  but  what  is  a  poM> 
Itae  and  a65o/u(e  conjunction  ? 


By  ihe  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  grown-up  peraoc, 
though  he  had  never  learned  Giunurotr  riefore,  may  easily  tMi  ) 
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r  first.— p.  M 
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